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FOREWORD 


The modern philosophy of education which places emphasis 
primarily upon the attitudes and interests of the learner rather than 
upon the acquisition of fundamental facts and skills has profoundly 
affected the functioning of the elementary school. A changing philos- 
ophy demands modification in the materials of instruction. The text- 
book is a fairly efficient tool in the mastery of academic learning but 
much more is needed in an educational program designed to develop 
the intangible traits of personality. . 

_ The acceptance of the modern point of view has led to a new type 
of educational program variously referred to as the activity program, 
large units of work, centers of interest, and the integrated curriculum. 
Such an approach demands that the school be organized around expe- 
riences which challenge interest, stimulate curiosity, require the solving 
of problems, provide opportunity for creative expression; it demands 
that such experiences be so rich in content that they involve the major 
fields of human knowledge such as history, geography, science, liter- 
ature, art, and musie. . 

Obviously such a philosophy makes new demands upon the school 
for a wide variety of materials to provide the vicarious experiences 
essential to supplement the first hand experiences the school aims to 
give. The organization of materials to provide an effectively function- 
ing service in the realization of these purposes brings the school 
administrator and teacher immediately to a consideration of the 
problems involved in the organization and administration of adequate 
library facilities and service. 

The success of library service in the elementary school will depend 
upon the degree of understanding the various school officers, superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers, have of the. importance 
of effective library service and the responsibility of each in establishing 
his own proper relationship to it. 

In this bulletin, the function of the lbrary, its organization 
and administration, its personnel and the use of library methods in the 
elementary school are presented by a representative committee of an 
unusually well qualified group of librarians and educators. 

The Department of Education values the cooperation of the 
California Library Association and the School Library Association of 
California, Northern and Southern Sections, in making possible the 
pooling of interests of city, county, and school librarians with those 
of elementary school educators in the preparation of this material. 
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The state wide committee worked under the leadership of Helen 
Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools; and Eleanor Hitt, Assistant State Librarian, as cochairmen. 
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PREFACE 


Karly in the fall of 1934, the organization of a state wide com- 
mittee to study problems related to the library in the elementary 
school was undertaken. The committee was constituted by representa- 
tion selected as follows: Ten members of the California Library 
Association selected by the president of the association, Eleanor Hitt; 
five members of the School Library Association of California, Southern 
Section, selected by the president of the association, Katherine Folger ; 
five members of the School Library Association of California, Northern 
Section, selected by the president of the association, Joyce Backus; 
and ten educators primarily engaged in elementary school work 
selected by Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools of the State Department of Education. 

The committee has functioned as a Northern Section and as a 
Southern Section. Each section has undertaken specific problems but 
the committee as a whole has reviewed the reports and offered valuable 
eriticisms and suggestions. In the preliminary meetings of the com- 
mittee, the following purposes were agreed upon: 

1. To prepare material for the guidance of elementary teachers 

in the field of children’s literature. 

2. To prepare material for the guidance of elementary teachers 

to aid in the effective integration of literature in the unit of 
work curriculum. 


3. To prepare material on the place and use of the library in the 
elementary school for the guidance of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents. 


4. To indicate desirable standards for the training of elementary 
teachers in the areas of library usage, in children’s literature, 
and in the function of the elementary school library in modern 
education. 

This bulletin represents the report of the Northern Section of 
the committee on the two latter purposes. The committee has refrained 
from a dogmatic treatment of a subject which still requires much 
research and experience. The library in the elementary school is of 
too recent development to attempt to determine standards which the 
committee would adhere to over any long period of time; to determine 
the desirable training for teachers and librarians in their relationship 
to a service only in the process of being defined is a similarly hazardous 
undertaking. The report of the committee in the form of this bulletin, 
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The Library in the Elementary School, aims rather to indicate the 
trends that progress will probably take in the immediate future. The 
bulletin is designed to give in brief scope the place of the library in 
the modern elementary school, its organization and administration for 
use by elementary school administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 
The professional librarian will be familiar with the techniques presented 
but the adaptation of these techniques to the elementary school situation 
and the relation of the library to the school may be of service to the 
trained librarian. | 

The personnel of the Northern Section of the Committee on 
Library Problems in Elementary Schools is as follows: members 
appointed by the California Library Association are Alice Anderson, 
Librarian, Chico State College; Joyce Backus, Librarian, College 
Library and Head, Department of Librarianship, San Jose State Col- 
lege; Jewel Gardiner, Librarian, Teachers Professional Library, Sacra- 
mento Public Schools; Margaret Girdner, Librarian, Galileo High 
School, San Francisco; Mrs. Margaret Van Dussen, Head, School 
Department, Fresno County Library. Members appointed by the 
School Library Association of California, Northern Section, are Ruth 
Fleming, Librarian, San Francisco State College; Gertrude Miller, 
Librarian, Teachers Professional Library, Stockton Public Schools; 
Carolyn Mott, Teacher-Librarian, William Land Elementary School, 
Sacramento; Helen M. Price, Librarian, University High School, Oak- 
land; Dora Smith, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose 
State College. Members appointed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation are Leo B. Baisden, Assistant Superintendent for Elementary 
and Special Schools, Sacramento Public Schools; William S. Briscoe, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland Publie Schools; Marion 
Dunbar, a teacher in the Commodore Sloat School, San Francisco; 
A. H. Horrall, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Jose; Ruby 
Minor, Director of Kindergartens and Elementary Education, Berkeley 
Publie Schools. 

Subcommittees of the Northern Section were responsible for the 
several chapters included in this bulletin. The personnel of each 
subcommittee is indicated by footnote on the first page of each chapter. 
The bulletin is in no sense a symposium, however; although each 
chapter was prepared by a subcommittee, the entire report was sub- 
jected to critical review by both the Northern and Southern sections 
of the state wide committee. Numerous conferences and committee 
meetings, and correspondence between members of the committee © 
resulted in revisions and modifications of the first draft of the several 
chapters so that the final report represents the entire committee. 

The personnel of the Southern Section of the committee is as 
follows: members appointed by the California Library Association 
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are Irene Branham, Supervisor, Children’s Work, Kern County 
Library, Bakersfield; Gladys English, Department Librarian in Work 
With Children, Los Angeles City Library; Mrs. Alice Burgess Lewis, 
Supervisor Boys and Girls Department, Long Beach Public Library ; 
Jeannette C. Morgan, Director, City School Libraries, San Diego Pub- 
lic Schools; Claire Nolte, Head, Children’s Division, Los Angeles 
County Library; members appointed by School Librarians Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, are Jasmine Britton, Supervisor of Libraries, 
Los Angeles City School Department; Edith Crandall, Library and 
Textbook Activities, Los Angeles Public Schools; Grace I. Dick, 
Librarian, Pasadena City Schools; Katherine Scales, Librarian, Frances 
E. Willard School, Long Beach; Mrs. E. Riddell White, Librarian, 
Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach; members appointed by 
the State Department of Education are Jay D. Connor, Director of 
Elementary Education, San Diego Public Schools; Corinne Seeds, 
Principal, University Elementary School and Assistant Professor of 
Elementary Education, University of California at Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Lorraine M. Sherer, Director, Curriculum Division of Los Angeles 
County Schools, Los Angeles; Lelia Ann Taggart, General Supervisor 
Santa Barbara County Schools, Santa Barbara; Dr. M. Madilene 
Veverka, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades and Course 
of Study Section, Los Angeles Public Schools. 

The California Library Association made an additional contribu- 
tion by supplying considerable clerical assistance in connection with 
the preliminary work of the Northern Section. | 

The state wide committee is continuing its work, and future bulle- 
tins will report the completion of other projects now in process. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools 
ELEANOR Hirt 
Assistant Inbrarian, Califorma State Inbrary 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY’ 


INTRODUCTION 


The present status of the elementary school library is better under- 
stood as a matter of educational convention and tradition than as a 
matter of planned educational philosophy. The library has been an 
essential part of collegiate education from the earliest development of 
the college. The high school followed the college tradition in form of 
organization, and the library became a regular part of its equipment. 
As a consequence of this evolution, library service has come to have 
a definite relationship to high school curricula and teaching methods. 
In the evolution of the elementary school, tradition has followed a dif- 
ferent pattern. The elementary school arose essentially as a single 
textbook institution, third grade reader for the third grade, fourth 
gerade reader for the fourth grade, and fifth grade geography for the 
fifth grade. In the conventional elementary school the subject-matter, 
teaching procedures, and organization have all been directed toward 
the end of the mastery of specific skills and the learning of definite 
facts. In this type of school there was little occasion or incentive 
for a wide use of library materials. Almost to the present time, the 
elementary school has remained a textbook centered school with the 
teacher so busy teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic that neither 
she nor the children have had any time or occasion for the use of 
library books. 


The New Curriculum and the Library 


The recent development of a more creative and dynamic type 
of elementary education has given a definite impetus to the wider use 
of books and reference materials. Under the old conception, the job of 
the teacher was to get the children through the textbook for the grade; 
under the new conception, both teacher and pupils are bringing into 
the classroom materials from all available sources. As a consequence, 
many elementary schools have developed curricula which require 
extensive use of library materials and have developed well equipped 


1Prepared by Leo B. Baisden, Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento Public 
Schools, Chairman; Marion Dunbar, Teacher, Commodore Sloat School, San Fran- 
cisco; Jewel Gardiner, Librarian, Teachers’ Professional Library, Sacramento Public 
Schools; Ruby Minor, Director of Kindergartens and Elementary Education, Berkeley 
Public Schools; Margaret Van Dussen, Librarian, School Department, Fresno County 
Library, Fresno. Some material in this chapter is from an unpublished manuscript 
by Leo B. Baisden and Jewel Gardiner. 
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libraries with book collections suited to the new educational program. 
On the whole, however, schools of this type are rare. The conven- 
tional textbook centered school is still the predominant elementary 
school pattern. Where elementary school libraries have been intro- 
duced, the book collections are often meager and poorly selected and the 
libraries are only reading laboratories unrelated to the curriculum. 
It is not uncommon to find library facilities limited to a few schools 
instead of being developed in all schools throughout the system. 

The evolution of the high school library from the college library 
resulted in standardized methods of organization and procedure in 
the high school library, but the hit-or-miss development of the ele- 
mentary school library has resulted in no such standardization in the 
elementary field. Consequently, where elementary school library serv- 
ice is found in school systems it represents a wide variation in type of 
organization and administration. In some school systems, for example, 
each school may have a central library; in others, the books are scat- 
tered through various classrooms as classroom unit libraries; in others, 
the book collections are owned by the public library and loaned to the 
‘ various classrooms. In some instances, the book collection bears a 
carefully planned relationship to the curriculum; in others, it is 
merely a nondescript collection of books. In some instances, the books 
are predominantly fiction or so-called ‘‘pleasure-reading’’ type; in 
others, they are collections of geographic readers, histories, sample 
texts, supplementary textbooks, and other odds and ends of school 
books. In the matter of personnel, likewise, there is no such stand- 
ardization in the elementary school field. The lbrary is in charge 
of janitors, children, assistant principals, parents, school clerks, teach- 
ers, and oceasionally, teacher-hbrarians or librarians with professional 
training. | 

The aim of this chapter is to present a rather detailed statement of 
the various plans of administration and organization for the elementary 
school brary and a brief consideration of those plans with regard to 
their effectiveness. 


TYPES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
“AND ORGANIZATION 


In California there are two distinct situations so far as library 
organization is concerned. One type of situation is found in cities where 
there are extensive library facilities, either in the school system itself, or 
in the city library which cooperates with the schools. A very different 
situation is found in small towns and rural districts where there are 
ordinarily limited library facilities and all available school library 
service is furnished by the county library. Within the past ten years, 
with the development of a more integrated and creative curriculum, 
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and the new emphasis on the thought getting processes in reading, 
there has been a definite trend toward situations requiring extensive 
use of library books and materials. This development first took the 
form of active cooperation between the public library and the schools, 
particularly in providing class room book collections and reference 
service to schools. More recently, there has been a marked develop- 
ment in the establishment of libraries as a regular feature of ele- 
mentary school equipment. 


TOWN AND RURAL DISTRICTS 


Legal Provisions for Library Funds 


The California School Code provides for the establishment of a 
library fund in all elementary school districts of the state. The follow- 
ing sections relating to library funds in elementary school districts not 
governed by city boards of education are of particular significance. 


Section 6.540. Except in cities governed by boards of education, 
the county superintendent of each county shall annually apportion to 
each school district, as a library fund, such sum as may be requested 
by the school trustees of such district. 

Section 6.542. In no case shall the sum so apportioned to any 
district be less than twenty-five dollars for each teacher allowed? 


Section 6.543. If the school trustees shall fail to file said request 
in writing as hereinbefore provided, the county superintendent shall appor- 
tion to the library for each teacher as allowed? ... . 


Centralized Type Under the Direction of the County Library 


One of the outstanding contributions to elementary education in 
California is the system of circulating books and supplementary 
material to schools, which has been evolved by county libraries. This 
service is provided for by statute in the California School Code as 


follows: 


Section 6.530. Whenever the county in which a district is situated 
shall maintain a county library, the board of school trustees or city 
board of education may agree with the proper authorities of such county 
to make the school library a branch of such county library. 

Section 6.5381. When the school library becomes a branch of the 
county library as herein provided, the board of school trustees or city 
board of education shall turn over the books and other property of the 
district library to the county library, and shall annually transfer to such 
county library its library fund, as soon as it is available, to be kept and 
expended as other funds of such county library ... . 


By affirmation, the school library fund becomes part of a pooled 
fund, which is administered to the best advantage of all participating 


1 School Code section 4.770 provides that ‘Sone teacher unit shall be allowed 
to each elementary school district for each thirty-five or fraction of thirty-five units 
of average daily attendance of pupils therein during the preceding school year.” 
School Code section 4.771 provides that ‘‘one additional teacher unit shall be allowed 
to each elementary school district for each three hundred units of average daily 
emake oa therein during the preceding school year.”’ 

id. 
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schools. In the school library, not affiliated with the county library, 
book collections become stale and antiquated simply because their use 
in a small school is not sufficient to wear them out before they become 
out of date. Under the centralized county library plan books are in 
constant use, and are worn out more normally. Worn out books are 
replaced with revised editions or new titles. 

Forty-six of the fifty-eight counties of California have county 
library service, which includes a central school library depository.’ 
The central school depository is usually located in some part of the 
county library headquarters and is administered by assistants who give 
all or a large portion of their time to work with schools. The resources 
of the school department of the county library are available only to- 
teachers and pupils of affiliated schools. In some of the school depart- 
ments a sample shelf of all adopted supplementary texts is maintained 
in order that teachers may examine all books available for their indi- 
vidual classes and select the books that will best fit their classes and 
their plan of work. Request blanks, furnished by the library, are 
made out by the teacher and left with the librarian for delivery to 
the school at a later date. Books are delivered by mail or by the 
county library car, or may be obtained by the teacher from the main 
library. Periodic visits made by a member of the county library staff 
to each school afford personal contact which serves to guide teachers 
and pupils in the use of books. 


Resources of the School Department of the County Library. Some 
or all of the following resources are found in county library school 
departments. First, and most frequently demanded by teachers, are 
the texts supplementing the course of study. The county board of 
education reviews books and tries texts in typical school situations 
to find those best fitted to the needs of the pupils. When a book is 
approved it is added to the adopted list, with recommendations for its 
use. Some books on this list are supplied in single copies for refer- 
ence, or in small sets of four or five copies, while others are furnished 
in complete sets of one for each pupil in the grade. This list is fol- 
lowed by the library in building a text collection. In general it is 
probably better to add several good texts in the same field, thereby 
providing more variety in the study of a subject than to concentrate 
upon one title. Closely allied to texts are general reference books, 
dictionaries, and encyclopedias which are furnished so far as school 
funds permit. 

A second resource is the collection of leisure reading books for 
the reading table in the classrooms or for the individual school libra- 
ries. This is one of the most important functions of county library 


1The twelve counties which do not have this service are: Alpine, Calaveras, Del 
Norte, El Dorado, Lake, Mendocino, Mono, Nevada, Placer, Shasta, Sonoma, and 


Yuba. 
2—25653 
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service and at no time should the budget be spent for supplementary 
texts alone. The teacher has the privilege of browsing and selecting 
the titles she wants for her pupils, or an assistant will make up a col- 
lection for her. In a few cases these reading table books are not fur- 
nished to schools located close to a branch hbrary except on special 
loans for project work. Teachers having access to a branch library 
give their pupils library training by taking classes to the library and 
helping the children make their selections. In some counties leisure 
reading books are loaned from the general eounty collection and are 
not a part of the school collection. 


Figure 2. Library Facilities Furnished Through Cooperation Between the 
School and the County Library 


Calwa School, Fresno County 


Books are not the only aids to be found in the school department 
of the county library. Practically all the county libraries have visual 
materials, pictures for art study or for social science, stereoscopes and 
stereographs, films, and slides which are valuable in projects of vari- 
ous types.. The collection includes materials for programs related 
to holidays and other special days. Phonograph records are also 
available. In some of the counties, maps, globes, and charts are sup- 
plied. In other counties, maps are considered part of the school’s 
permanent equipment and are not supplied through the school depart- 
ment of the county library. Magazines may be borrowed when they 
are not ordered to be sent directly to the school. The number of 
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magazines any school may have is dependent upon the amount of the 
library fund of the school. If the fund for magazines is small, it 
should all be used for those magazines which will be of most value to 
the greatest number of children. In some school situations it may 
be advantageous to include in the subscription list, professional maga- 
zines for the use of the teacher. 

In order that a teacher may keep abreast of the changes in educa- 
tional methods, a Teachers’ Professional Library is often a part of the 
eounty library. Books in this collection are available to any teacher in 
the county regardless of whether or not the school is affiliated with the 
county library. The additions to this library are made upon the rec- 
ommendation of teachers, members of the staff of the county superin- 
tendent’s: office, or members of the board of education. Additions are 
made, also, by the head of the school department of the county library, 
based upon a knowledge of the needs of the collection. 


Figure 3. A Library Corner with Home Made Book Cases Well Filled with 
Supplementary and Recreational Books Furnished by the County Library 


Rural School, Colusa County 


-A typical list of materials furnished by a county library is found 
in the library section of the Fresno County Public Schools Manual, 
1934.1 

MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


1. Supplementary texts as adopted by- the County Board of Edu- 
_ cation. 


2. Culture, or reading table books for schools located at a distance 
from a branch library. Schools near branch libraries have the use of 
‘branch collections and teachers are urged to assist pupils in the use of 


1 Supplement to Manual, Public Schools, Fresno County, 1934, p. 14. 
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the library. This is an educational training that will be invaluable to 
all pupils in those years when formal schooling igs over. 


3. Reference books: encyclopedias, dictionaries, and special refer- 
ences for the curriculum, such as history and geography. 


4. Professional and teaching aids. Books from this collection are 
loaned for a limited time and are subject to regular library fines. After 
five o’clock special books from this collection may be secured on personal 
library cards, if requests are made in the Reference Room of the Fresno 
City Branch Library. 


5. Program material for all types of school programs. 


6. Magazines. Subscriptions, not to exceed ten per cent of the 
individual school library fund are sent direct to each school. Forms for 
these requests are sent to each school in the spring of the year. The 
approved list of magazines is included in the Library Section. Magazines 
which the school fund will not allow may be borrowed from the library. 


7. Pictures. For art appreciation and as an aid to class instruction: 
flowers, animals, various countries and so forth. 


8. Stereoscopes and stereographs. 


9. Lanterns with equipment. 
One picturol and films. 
One stereopticon and slides. 


10. Phonograph records. 
11. Maps. Political wall maps. 
12. Globes. Political. 


Since books and materials from the school department of the 
county library are not the property of the individual school, but 
belong to the entire group of schools affiliated with the library, special 
care should be taken of all materials. The following quotation regard- 
ing the care of materials is found in the library section of the Fresno 
County Public Schools Manual, 1934.1 


Care of Library Material. All material secured through the library 
is loaned temporarily to the school. Other schools will use the same 
books. Pupils should be trained in the proper use and handling of books 
as a civie responsibility. Books may be covered with a temporary folded 
paper cover which can be removed when the book is finished. Pencils, 
paper clips, and paper left in books break the binding. Soiled hands, 
pencil or crayola marks and turned down corners ruin the paper. With 
the cooperation and example of teachers these may be eliminated and 
books will be received in good condition. 


Circulation of Materials. The manner in which this material is 
secured by the school or teacher varies in the different counties. Most 
counties have a requisition form, which in general calls for the author, 
title, and number of copies of the book, and for the name of the school 
and the date. The teacher is supplied with a package of requisitions 
which, when filled out, are filed with the county lbrarian well in 
advance of the expected date of delivery. In some counties a teacher 
may file requisitions for books for a part or all of the year at the 
beginning of the term, and indicate on each request the desired date 


1JIbid., p. 15. 
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of delivery. In some counties all the schools are visited by a member 
of the library staff who assists principals and teachers by suggesting 
books and materials which will be particularly helpful in meeting 
classroom needs. This plan establishes an intimate working relationship 
between the library and individual schools. Teachers who wish books 
between scheduled library visits may ecall for them at the county 
library. 

Problems in Administering County Library School Department 
Service. The changing program of education requires a wide use of 
supplementary books and materials that will fit not only varied 
interests and projects, but also reading groups of different abilities. 
The most satisfactory method of meeting these educational demands is 
through a school library depository which provides a large collection 
of live material that may be circulated from one school to another. 
For the rural school and the small school system, affiliation with the 
county library is the best working plan yet devised. Through pooling 
library funds in this manner, the average individual school has the 
use of at least five times as many books in one year as could be pur- 
chased with the single library fund. There are, however, problems to 
be met in the administration of a county school library. - Frequently 
the school department of the county library has quarters which are 
inadequate to house the increasing collection of books and supple- 
mentary aids. As the collection grows it becomes more and more 
difficult to keep the entire collection immediately available. Many of 
these school departments are incapable of rendering complete service 
because they are understaffed. The assistants working with schools 
too often must divide their time with other departments of the county 
library. This is justifiable if the county lbrary is bearing the entire 
cost of school library service. On the other hand, there seems no 
reason why the county library should bear the entire cost of main- 
taining a library for the exclusive use of affiliated schools. The 
schools benefit from the use of a collection that would be impossible 
for them to duplicate individually, and as the collection accumulates, 
the cost of administering the school library department increases. It 
seems fair that the affiliated schools should share in the cost. A study 
of the cost of this type of library service will be found in a bulletin 
published by the California State Department of Education.* 

Budget of School Department of County Library. In the admin- 
istration of the elementary school library fund are found the usual 
budgetary problems. The only satisfactory method is to set up a 
budget for the entire fund, including the overhead. The budget should 


1 Selection and Distribution of Supplementary and Library Books in California 


Counties. State of California Department of Education Bulletin, No. 10, May 15, 
1934, pp. 9—14, 
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be made up tentatively in the spring preceding the school year during 
which it is to function. Since it is impossible to know the exact amount 
of the school fund at that season, it can not be more than tentative, 
but.such a budget can be estimated fairly accurately by the county 
school superintendent from the amount of the funds of previous years. 
The budget should include such items as: 


Salaries for the full time and part time assistants 
Maintenance and operation 

Transportation, postage, and freight 

Supplies 

Magazine subscriptions 

Books 

Binding and repairs 


Under the item of books there should appear funds for each of the 
subjects of the curriculum and for leisure reading books. However, 
the amount that will be set aside for each subject will vary from year. 
to year depending upon local conditions and the specific needs of the 
library. If maps and globes are considered part of the library service, 
entries should be made in the budget for these items. The general 
consensus, however, favors these latter items as part of the permanent 
equipment of schools, and as such, they should be secured through the 
individual school funds. It is well also to include an unbudgeted 
emergency fund to care for unexpected expenditures. If the county 
board approves all book recommendations, except those for leisure 
reading, and adopts all supplementary texts, the above procedure makes 
possible the completion of the adopted book list by June. By July the 
county librarian should receive a notation of the amount of the school 
library budget so that she can order the books needed for the opening 
of school in the fall and have them ready for distribution. Leisure 
reading books should be selected by the school department librarian, 
who should be professionally trained for this work. 

When many titles are adopted, the county school librarian is 
faced with the problem of determining the number of copies of each 
book to be purchased. Experience has proved that conservative buying 
is the best policy. The first order of a title may consist of twenty-five 
copies; seldom more than fifty. After the book is used, reports from 
teachers are considered, and if the book is unsuccessful, no more copies 
are ordered. The library will have a sufficient number of copies for 
use in special situations and will not be oversupplied with a title that 
may become dead material before the book is worn out. The question 
may arise: Under this system, can the teacher secure the books she 
wishes at the exact time she wants them? If the class work has been 


1Ibid., pp. 20-28. 
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planned carefully in advance and if requisitions have been made, the 
library can usually supply promptly the books desired. 

In some counties, each school allocates the same amount per teacher 
as every other school affiliated with the county library. In other coun- 
ties, the amount of the individual school library fund is decided by the 
board of trustees of each school district, the minimum being the sum 
of twenty-five dollars for each teacher as provided in the School Code.' 
Where school funds vary in different districts in the same county the 
amount of service rendered from the county library will vary in 
proportion as the amount of the school fund varies. When it is 
necessary to give proportionate service the problem of fair distribution 
of materials is increased. During the depression years several districts 
in Fresno County considered it necessary to lower their school library 
funds. Since this curtailment varied from four to fifteen dollars per 
teacher, a plan was worked out which cared for all variations. After 
the amount of the magazine subscriptions for each school was deducted 
from the individual fund, the balance of the fund was left to cover the 
cost of the books to be used during the year. The cost of the books was 
averaged and it was found that books could be loaned at the rate of 
fifteen cents a copy. Dividing the amount of the balance in the library 
fund by the average loaning cost of a book the total number of books 
to which any school was entitled for the year was determined. 

Before the beginning of school in the fall, the teacher and the clerk 
of the district board of trustees were notified of the total number of 
books which could be borrowed during that school year. At the end of 
the first term the teacher was notified of the balance remaining in her 
book total. This was the only definite limitation placed upon schools 
whose funds were not the amount recommended by the Fresno County 
superintendent’s office of forty dollars a teacher. Limited-service 
schools had free use of all pictures, music records, films, slides, and pro- 
fessional books. However, when it was necessary to make a decision ~ 
between two requests, one from a regular-service school and the other 
from a limited-service school, the former was given precedence. 

Teachers Use of County Inbrary. In the preceding discussion, the 
county library has been considered more from the angle of administra- 
tion than from the utilization of the material comprising the collection. 
How is the teacher to get the maximum use out of the collection 
which is at her disposal?? Her first consideration should be to become 
familiar with all books and materials that relate to the grades or sub- 
jects she is to teach. There is only one way to know the aids that are 
available, and that is by visiting the county library to become familiar 


1§$chool Code section 6.542. 
' 2The Effective Use of the Library in Rural Schools. State of California Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin, No. 9, May 1, 1934. 
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with the books for use as supplementary texts and to see the extent of — 
the collection of leisure reading books, pictures, stereographs, slides, 
and program books for special days. 

The prompt return of all books as soon as they have served their 
purpose is essential to the proper functioning of the library. Some- 
times teachers fail to realize that in order to get the books they wish, 
they in turn must cooperate by returning books as soon as they have 
finished with them. If a collection of books is shelved in a teacher’s 
cupboard because they are to be used again in five months, the books 
become lost for the time and no one has the advantage of their use. 
This tends to defeat the advantages of a large collection. Affiliation 


Figure 4. A Library Corner in a Second Grade Room. Book Collection Pro- 
vided by the County Library. Note Artistic Decorations and Simple Book 
Shelves 


Williams Union Grammar School, Williams 


with the county library is an asset only when materials are kept in 
constant use and circulation. 
Value of County Library Service to Schools. The preceding dis- 
cussion brings out the fact that, for the rural school, affiliation with a 
county library is the best method of meeting the present day educa- 
tional program. The county library provides a wealth of supple- 
mentary material at a minimum cost to the district. It provides the 
teacher with books of different reading levels in the various subjects, 
thereby meeting the needs of the typical classroom. In the rural dis- 
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tricts, where the percentage of one- and two-teacher schools is high, the 
use of the central depository makes it possible for the teacher to secure 
new titles each year, thus keeping the books and school program fresh 
and interesting for pupils who were in the school the previous year. 
By affiliation the school and the teacher have also the services of pro-- 
fessionally trained librarians in the selection of books and in technical 
library organization. 


Separate School District Libraries 


On the other hand, the rural school which attempts to maintain 
its own school library often presents a deplorable situation. The texts 
are an accumulation of years, many of them dating back to the begin- 
ning of the century. Each year a few books are purchased, used, and 
added to the collection on the shelves and become dead material for the 
remainder of the school year. The leisure reading books are in an even 
more deplorable state. When the school library was established some 
teacher probably worked out a classification system of her own, and 
marked each book with a symbol. The teacher who followed, not under- 
standing the first teacher’s classification system, purchased a few addi- 
tional books and placed them upon the shelves without classification 
marks. The result is a hopeless confusion of titles. The majority of 
the books are ragged and worn, the bindings are torn, the pages are 
loose. The room is unattractive. Frequently it is also used as a storage 
place for supplies, costumes, and unused desks. The library would 
not inspire any child with a desire to read. The few reference books 
owned by the school are in one of the upper grade rooms, where their 
use is practically confined to the pupils of that room. Part of the 
book collection may be found on the top shelf of the classroom cupboard 
because the books are too difficult or too antiquated. 

Services of the County Inbrary to Unaffiliated Schools. In counties 
having a county library system, branches of the county library have 
been established in the main centers of population. Each branch 
library is for the use of the entire community surrounding it, and 
whether or not a school is affiliated with the county lhbrary, pupils and 
teachers have access to the branch collection through the use of the bor- 
rower’s card. Books which may be borrowed include books related to 
the courses of study, but the greatest service rendered by the branch 
libraries is the furnishing of books for the children’s leisure reading. 

In some counties, teachers are granted special privileges when 
books are needed for school work. That is, they are given a teacher’s 
card which entitles them to withdraw as many as ten books for a period 
of one month. This enables a teacher to have at hand on her classroom 
shelf or her reading table supplementary books related to the courses 
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of study, books which may be used for reference, or books for leisure 
reading in the classroom. Schools not affiliated with the county library 
but located near a branch library have these possible uses of the county 
library, provided the teacher has the vision and initiative to utilize the 
facilities. 

CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The purpose of this section is to discuss briefly how various city 
school systems organize and administer elementary school libraries. 


Legal Provisions.for Library Funds 


The following sections of the California School Code relate to the 
establishment of an elementary school library fund in each city cola 
district of the state: 


Section 6.550. The county superintendent of each county, or city 
and county, shall annually apportion to each city, or city and county, 
not divided into school districts, as a library fund, such sums as may be 
requested by the board of education of such city, or city and county. 


Section 6.552. In each city, or city and county, comprising a single 
district, the amount apportioned shall not be less than forty cents nor 
more than one dollar for each pupil of average daily attendance in the . 
elementary schools. 


Section 6.553. The amount so apportioned shall be deducted from 
the county school fund apportioned to each city, or city and county, and 
credited to the library fund of each city, or city and county. 


Status of Elementary School Libraries in California Cities 


The study * of elementary school libraries in California made by 
the Northern Section of the School Library Association of California 
in 1932 contains important information concerning the status of ele- 
mentary school libraries at that time. Twenty-two California cities 
supphed information relative to elementary school library practices. 
No replies were received from twelve other cities to which question- 
naires were sent. Following are a few findings from the study relative 
to the number of cities following certain practices. 


Number of 
Book COLLECTIONS cities 

Book collections provided by board of education and kept 

in, Andividual schools a et ee ee 16 
Book collections circulated from a central library main- 

tained by the board: of education= 2. =-)) 3 ee 3 
Book collections borrowed from city public library______ 2 
Book collections borrowed from county library____~____- 1 


‘Report of the Committee on Elementary School Libraries. Jewel Gardiner, 
Chairman. California School Library Association, Northern Section, Bulletin, May, 
1932, Vol. IV, No. III. 
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Number of 

PERSONNEL cities 

erica tcGsliprariansall Gharveuss os biietete | Meee 4 

Teacher-lbrarians with some library training_____---~_- 4 

eachers with no library: training-_--_-.2.e 2. lacbete 8 

mNalare Oltiersonnel unreported aes... 2b tl oe 6 
THE LiprARY Room 

Prfee a meliDr ii vesvOOMS.c St CAS Se en ha oe lee 5) 

eR EL Tie TCS eee eee ee eg YC, ees 6 

Hither special library rooms or classroom libraries depend- 

CEES IZerOlT TSC hOOIN- es st eee re emer 11 


At the present time, it appears that the prevailing tendency in 
regard to elementary school libraries in city school systems is to have 
book collections owned by individual schools. There is beginning to 
be evidence of a realization of the need of trained librarians in ele- 
mentary school libraries, although in many eities libraries are still 
under the direction of teachers without library training. There is some 
evidence, also, to indicate that the need of separate library rooms is 
beginning to be recognized. 


Centralized Type Under Direction of School System 


One of the common types of elementary school library organization 
is the centralized type under the direction of the school system. This 
plan is quite commonly used in larger cities. In most cities using this 
plan the library organization is under the direction of a professional 
librarian or a director who has general supervision and administration 
of school libraries throughout the city. Typical examples of California 
cities using some form of this plan are Oakland, San Francisco, Long 
Beach, and Sacramento. While the form of organization varies in the 
different cities, there are many common features. 

Some of the services rendered by the professional librarian or 
director, under the centralized plan include: 

1. Central reviewing of books with a library committee and the 
development of book lists from which principals and_ school 
librarians make their selections. 

2. Central purchasing of books. Under this plan principals make 

up their individual book orders and the professional librarian or 
director organizes them for central purchasing. 

3. Central cataloging of books, including classification of the books 
and the making of author, title, and subject cards. 

4. Processing of books with book pockets and typed book cards. 
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5. Distribution of supplementary textbooks. This includes the 
organization and distribution of supplementary sets of readers, 
silent reading materials, social studies materials, and central 
organization and distribution of visual aids including slides, films, 
and mounted pictures. 


6. Furnishing reference service for curriculum committees. 


Varied Plans of Library Administration in Cities 


Organization. In school systems operating under the centralized 
type there are a variety of plans of organization so far as individual 
schools are concerned. In some cities a library is maintained in each 
school. Under this plan, the book collection remains in the school at all 
times, instead of being circulated through a central depository. These 
school libraries vary from simple book collections housed in almost 
any kind of room to extensive and well organized book collections housed 
in library rooms with excellent equipment and a real library atmos- 
phere. The cities of Long Beach and Sacramento are examples of the 
type of organization where complete libraries are maintained in the 
various schools. | 

In some instances, the book collections are maintained and cireu- 
lated from a central depository. The cities of Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
and San Diego are examples of this type of organization. Under this 
plan the books are ordinarily circulated to the classrooms as small class- 
room libraries and the book collection is changed from time to time on 
the request of teachers. In other instances, the books are withdrawn 
from the central depository and are maintained in library rooms within 
the various schools. This plan is followed in some schools in the eity 
of Fresno. 


Personnel. Equally wide variation exists in regard to the per- 
sonnel in charge of libraries. Long Beach has long been an outstanding 
example of a school system maintaining a staff of full time children’s 
librarians in the elementary school libraries. The Sacramento schools, 
operating on a modified platoon plan, have developed an extensive 
system of individual school libraries under the direction of teacher- 
librarians. Most of these teacher-librarians have had some library 
training. Under this plan the teacher-librarian spends from one-third 
to one-half of her day in the library. In other school systems various 
other persons are in charge of the library, including vice-principals, 
school secretaries, and pupils. 

Finance. In the matter of financing elementary school libraries, 

there is a considerable variety of procedure. In some instances, the 
- book collection is maintained entirely through the school budget; in 
others, the books are owned by the city library and circulated in cooper- 
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ation with the schools. In many cases elementary school libraries have 
been established and maintained or augmented through donations from 
teachers, patrons, school entertainments, and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion programs. In some places the public library and the school system 
cooperate in furnishing library books, the school system owning some 
and the library owning and circulating others. Los Angeles and Long 
Beach follow this plan. In Los Angeles the schools and the public 
library buy practically the same books for leisure reading. A number 
of the schools in Los Angeles are located at so great a distance from 
branch libraries that both recreational reading books and supplementary 
texts are supplied by the city schools. 


" A i! 


The Professional Library | 


Many city school systems maintain as a part of their library organi- 
zation a professional library for the use of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and administrators. The professional library serves as a 
depository for professional materials and circulates these materials to 
individuals and schools. It often serves also as a depository for col- 
lections of sample texts submitted by publishers for examination. This 
feature has the advantage of having the books available for curriculum 
and reviewing committees at any time, and also avoids undue drains 
on publishers in furnishing texts for examination, since one or two 
copies of any text handled in this manner are sufficient for the entire 
school system. The professional library serves, in some instances, also 
as a depository for visual materials which may or may not be under the 
direction of the professional librarian. The sets of supplementary texts 
also are sometimes circulated through the professional library. In most 
cities where the professional library is well developed, it serves as the 
working laboratory for curriculum committees. In some cities, the 
librarian in charge of this library has no responsibility for or con- 
nection with the libraries in the various elementary schools. In other 
cities, she serves as a director and supervisor of the school libraries in 
addition to her duties as librarian of the professional library. 


Cost of Establishing and Maintaining Libraries 


In any discussion of elementary school libraries, the cost of such 
service is always an important consideration. The cost is determined 
by the type of library organization and by the nature of the library 
itself. Under some types of organization the person in charge of the 
library represents an additional expenditure for personnel. Under such 
plans the personnel cost is a large item in the library expenditure. 
Most school systems, however, have worked out types of organization 
which do not add to the number of the teaching personnel. This is 
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done either by having the teacher accompany her class to the library 
or by assigning classes to a teacher-librarian while the teacher whose 
class is assigned is responsible for another group. In many systems, 
therefore, the personnel cost is not increased because of the library. 

The cost of housing and equipping the library will depend entirely 
on the type of facilities supplied. The cost of the book collection which 
is always one of the major items of cost will depend on the size of the 
book collection and the scope of library materials provided. 

The size of the book collection is definitely related to the enrollment 
of the school. An excellent school library can be established on a basis 
of from two to five volumes per pupil enrolled, provided the books are 
selected with care to include the various grade levels and subject fields. 
This figure does not include books which are ordinarily classed as sup- 
plementary readers or texts.. In a school of five hundred pupils this 
would mean a library of from one thousand to twenty-five hundred 
volumes. Four hundred books well selected are more valuable as a 
library than a thousand books poorly suited to the reading needs of the 
children and the curriculum of the school. 

Where libraries are being established for the first time it is evident 
that most school systems can not afford, on the funds available at the 
time, to establish a complete library at its maximum size. The process 
is rather to set up a goal to be arrived at and to plan on a three to five 
year program to establish the complete book collection. This method 
also has the advantage of preventing Teplacenionts falling too heavily 
in any given year. 

In estimating the cost of an elementary school library, it is fairly 
safe to estimate approximately one dollar per volume as the cost of the 
books. While many books will cost much less than this, the expensive 
sets of encyclopedias and other reference books will bring the cost up to 
nearly that figure. Once a library is established, it is necessary to plan 
for the replacement of books in regular use each four or five years. 
This means an annual expenditure of from 20 to 25 per cent of the total 
cost of the book collection for replacements. 

The cost of equipment depends entirely upon the character of the 
facilities furnished. The basic equipment such as shelving and card 
catalog cases is relatively inexpensive. Very satisfactory equipment 
on a minimum basis can be supplied for a library in a school of from 
three hundred to five hundred children at a cost of from $50 to $100. 
In the purchase of. both books and equipment, simplicity should be 
the rule. The library fund should not be expended for expensive 
decorations, furniture, editions of books, and other luxuries while the 
basic book collection is neglected. 
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One problem of cost in connection with the library is the mending 
and repairing of books. While skilful teachers can do some of. this 
work, they often lack the proper equipment or sufficient experience to 
do a good job. If it is at all possible to do so, skilled help should be 
employed for book repair. In the long run this is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory method. In a school system having a considerable number 
of elementary libraries, central mending done by skilled workers is the 
most economical plan. All books needing repair can be collected in a 
central place where they are subject to careful inspection and the 
mending can be systematized and carried out with a minimum expend- 
iture of time, personnel, and materials. | 


Advantages of Central Administration 


The central administration and organization of libraries in a city 
school system has many advantages. It ordinarily means more expert 
service in the selection and circulation of books. It results in uniform 
practices throughout a school system, which is of importance in cities 
where many children transfer from school to school. It has the 
advantage of economy in purchasing in quantities and in the central 
_ cataloging and processing of books. It has also the advantage of pool- 
ing the interests and experiences of various schools in a manner which 
is not likely to occur where each school library operates separately. 


The Central School Library and the Classroom Collection 


‘The central library in each school has marked advantages over the 
classroom type of book collection from the standpoint of library experi- 
ence. It is impossible to set up the ordinary classroom so that children 
can have experience in the handling and shelving of books, in routine 
library practice involving the use of card catalog, indices, and other 
reference aids. Without undue financial waste, it is impossible to 
maintain a large enough book collection in each classroom to provide a 
wide range of reading material suited to various reading levels and 
embracing a sufficiently wide field to challenge the interests of all 
children. If these book collections are maintained long enough for all 
children to read most of the books, the collection becomes stale for the 
best readers while the books are still being read by the slower readers. 
If the book collection is returned to the central depository as soon as 
the better readers have exhausted their interest in it, the slower readers 
may never have had the opportunity to read many of the books. 
Another advantage of a central library in a school comes from the fact 
that different groups of children may be using the book collection all 
day, whereas, if the books remain in various classrooms they inevitably 
lie idle a large part of the day. 
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Probably the most efficient arrangement is a central library in each 
building, with provisions for the withdrawal of books by teachers for 
classroom reading tables, or for reading related to particular classroom 
activities. In the primary grades the classroom library table is probably 
more effective than the central library because these small children are 
unable to utilize a library situation suitable for older children. When 
space permits a section of the library may be equipped especially for 
primary children and provision made for regular use. In the upper 
erades the central library is undoubtedly more effective because it gives 
the children the benefit of true library experience and more extensive 
collections of material for reference and free reading. 

The question of whether the book collection in the elementary 
schools should be maintained as a separate classroom unit or as a com- 
plete library depends in part on the philosophy a school system has 
in the establishment of its libraries. If it is merely to maintain 
supplementary teaching books and a small reading collection, the class- 
room unit may serve the purpose. But if it is assumed that part of the 
purpose is to give children a genuine library experience and the habit 
of using books which will continue as part of their adult life, it would 
seem that the more nearly the school library can approximate the public 
library situation, the more satisfactory the learning process will be. 
From an educational standpoint it is especially important that the 
elementary school library furnish a wide variety of worthwhile 
children’s books. While the reference and teaching phase of the library 
is not to be overlooked, all too often the literary side is overshadowed 
by the desire to furnish supplementary materials for teaching purposes. 
One of the surest ways to give children a taste for literature is to furnish 
them abundant opportunity to read literature as a part of their daily 
experience. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARIES WITHIN THE SCHOOL 


Central Library Rooms 

It is one problem to set up and equip libraries; it is an entirely 
different problem to plan a type of school administration which pro- 
vides for the effective use of library facilities. It is possible to estab- 
lish an excellent book collection to which children have little access 
because of the plan of administration of the school. For this reason the 
principal becomes a vital factor in the operation and functioning of 
the library. It is possible, also, to maintain expensive collections of 
supplementary books in social studies, literature, and other fields and 
have these books remain on the shelves unused for want of an adequate 
plan for relating them to the curriculum. In order to render such books 
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effective, they need to be selected for their relationship to the curricu- 
lum and their use needs to be provided for through definite references 
in the course of study. The utilization of any kind of special room such 
as the library is simplified where pupils are scheduled to the special 
rooms as a regular part of their daily program. 

In the conventional classroom organization, where the teacher 
teaches all of the subjects to her own class and in her own classroom, it 
is possible to provide effective library service if the details of organiza- 
tion are carefully planned to that end. The danger in this type of 
organization is that the library will exist as an isolated special room. 


Figure 6. A Well Equipped Elementary School Library Has as Part of its 
Equipment a Pamphlet and Picture File, a Globe, and Shelves Carefully 
Labeled. Note the Artistic Arrangement of Flowers and Pictures 


Bret Harte Elementary School, Sacramento 


If a considerable number of teachers are to have regular access to the 
library, it means the working out of a carefully detailed schedule for 
the various teachers. Otherwise, all teachers may be moved with the 
inspiration to take their classes to the library at the same time, while 
during other periods the library will stand vacant. The arrangement 
of a library schedule always involves some interference with the 
teacher’s class schedule. If the school is quite free and informal in its 
organization, this is no problem, but if it is formal, more difficulty is 
experienced. If the library is in charge of a full time librarian, the 
organization of effective library service is simplified. If each teacher is 
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to be her own librarian the library service is likely to be intermittent 
_and ineffective because there are many problems of organization and 
care of books, building up files of fugitive materials, and the like, which 
are neglected, since what is everybody’s business really concerns no one 
in particular. Whatever the type of organization under which an ele- 
mentary school operates, if library service is to function effectively and 
regularly, there must be a careful plan of organization which has this 
end in view. | 


It would seem obvious that it is unwise to invest in a library room, 
library equipment, and a book collection and to leave the use of these 
precious materials to mere accident or the passing whim of teachers 
and children. In such a situation the teacher who has a keen interest 
and wide experience with books will do a very satisfactory job, but 
many excellent classroom teachers will be utterly ineffective in the 
library because of their lack of interest and their unfamiliarity with 
children’s books. The most effective type of library service is furnished 
where there is a regular staff member, either teacher or librarian, in 
regular and constant charge of the library and where the person in 
charge has had, in addition to teacher training, some basic professional 
training in library techniques.* 


Classroom Library Units 


One of the commonest forms of so-called library service reported 
in elementary schools is to be found in the classroom library units. 
These unit libraries are usually provided either by the school system or 
by the public library. While they are to be preferred to no lbrary 
facilities, they have great limitations so far as giving genuine library 
experience is concerned. ‘This is inevitable in view of the necessarily 
limited nature of the book collection and in the absence of the facilities 
and organization which go to make up typical library experience. 
Without undue cost it is impossible to supply each classroom with a 
collection of books representing a wide variety of subjects, sets of 
atlases, encyclopedias, pamphlet files, card catalogs, and other mate- 
rials which make up a library. Classroom collections are inevitably 
so limited in scope that it is impossible to arrange the books so that 
children can gain practical knowledge of library arrangement in 
the shelving of books. With such collections and equipment it is also 
impossible for children to have experience with varied reference work 
involving the use of encyclopedias, the card catalog, pamphlet and 
picture files, and other library materials. Some real difficulties are 
encountered also in furnishing sufficient scope to provide for the various 


1See Chapter II. 
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grade reading levels represented in any class and to maintain freshness 
of interest. Classroom collections have their greatest value in small 
schools or as a Supplement to the central library in large schools. Books 
can often be used to the best advantage by sending them to the classroom 
where they can be used under the teacher’s direction in connection with 
regular units of class work. Another advantage of the classroom unit 
is that the children may have books immediately at hand when they 
have a few minutes of free time for reading. In schools having a 
central library, classroom units should be checked out of the library 
for a limited period of time. Some will be needed for only a single 
period; others perhaps, for a day or two; and occasionally, for the 
duration of the unit of work which is in progress. It is of the utmost 
importance that books should not be held in classrooms longer than they 
are in actual use, nor should they be held so long that other teachers 
and children are deprived of their use. The best working results will 
be achieved when both the classroom teacher and the librarian assume 
the responsibility for keeping books in active circulation. The effective 
use of classroom units depends on the teacher’s skill in using such 
materials. She should exercise great care in selecting books appropriate 
to her class and to her particular course of study and she should provide 
a definite place on the daily program for the use of library materials. 


The Relation of the Library to Classroom Activities 


If the library is to be significant in an educational sense, a close 
cooperation must be maintained between the library and the classroom. 
This ean not be achieved without careful planning. A wisely planned 
library program will provide for different kinds of library experience. 
It will inelude, for example, lessons in the use of books and libraries; 
reference work related to activities, projects or. class work ; reference 
work related to assemblies, holidays, games, and entertainments; free 
reading in which the child explores his own interests without the neces- 
sity of accounting too rigidly for what he wishes to read or why; 
familiarity with a wide variety of children’s books and periodicals as a 
life experience ; and active cooperation with the public library. Library 
reference work and class work are integrated most effectively when 
children are given freedom in the use of reference books such as encyclo- 
pedias, almanacs, dictionaries, and atlases, when the classroom teacher 
makes definite reference assignments in relation to classroom activities 
and projects, and when specific references to library materials are 
included in the course of study. The following excerpts from the 
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Sacramento Course of Study in Social Studies illustrates one means 
of relating library and classroom experience through the course of study. 


Unit 5A. Discovery of Gold and the Gold Rush 


References for Teachers: 


Hunt New California the Golden, 105-142, 155-168, 187— 
2382 

Wagner California History (1927 ed.), 170-205 

Wagner Pacific History Stories, 96-110, 122-133 
References for Children: 

Bailey Untold History Stories, 184-192 (Pony Express) 

Bashford Stories of Western Pioneers, 101-109 (Sutter) 

Bass Early Times in the Great West, 79-126 


(Discovery of Gold and Gold Rush), 147-152 
(Stagecoach), 153-157 (Pony Express) 
Carpenter The Ways We T'ravel, 64-66 (Covered Wagon) 


Floercky Visual Geography of California, 10-11 
Fox In Old California, 105-127 (Gold) 
Hunt California, 72-76 (Donner Party), 77-88 (Gold), 


97-110 (Gold Rush) 
MecSpadden California, 89-117 (Gold Rush) 
Paden Seeing California, 31-37 (Mining) 
Richards Our California Home, 154-204 
Salisbury Boys’ and Girls’ California, 173-179 (Pony Express)! 


Cooperation Between Classroom Teacher and Librarian 


Close cooperation between the library and the classroom implies 
a close relationship between the librarian and the classroom teacher. 
They will need to confer, from time to time, regarding the children’s 
elassroom work. The librarian can be of inestimable value to the class- 
room teacher in suggesting and supplying appropriate reference mate- 
rials. The classroom teacher, on the other hand, can aid materially 
in making children’s library experience worth while by making definite 
assignments involving the use of the library. 

In order to do this the classroom teacher must be familiar with the 
library facilities which are available and should acquaint herself thor- 
oughly with the book collection. The only way to know a book collection 
is to read the books, and not merely know it by the titles. It is only 
hy knowing the books in this way that the teacher is able to assign 
books to individual children in her class in a manner that will meet their 
interests and needs. The attitude of the teacher toward the lbrary 
and its program is reflected in the attitude of the class. Enthusiasm is 
contagious. The classroom teacher has manifold opportunities, not only 
to interest children in the library, but to give them opportunities to 
use the library and library materials. 


1Hlementary Social Studies. Course of Study Monograph No. 14. Sacramento: 
Sacramento City Schools, 1934. 
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As a phase of the responsibility of the classroom teacher suggested 
here, she should be prepared to: 


Guide children in courteous and orderly procedure while visiting 
the library. 

Hold class discussions intended to arouse interest and make more 
profitable the library period. 

Follow up library work with stimulating discussions. 

Encourage pupils to discuss books and to review books. 

Guide pupils in learning how to make a stimulating review without 
divulging too much information with regard to the book, thus 
destroying the interest of the audience. 

Endeavor to create and foster a love for books and habitual interest 
in libraries. 

Make special efforts to enable the slow child to become interested 
in books. 

Library assignment sheets have been found helpful as a means of 
cooperation between the classroom and library.* 


Relating Book Collection to Classroom Interests 


The effective use of the school library involves provision for with- 
drawing units of books from the library to classrooms for limited use. 
This may be in the way of supplementary reference books or free 
reading books to be used for a single hour, for a day, or for a week or 
more. The important thing is to have the books mobile so that the 
books and children can be got together easily. Any arrangement which 
facilitates easy access to books heightens their use and effectiveness. 

One of the most important phases of the library is the role it plays 
in supplementing the reading program. While the teacher may teach 
the child how to read, the child can learn to read only through extensive 
practice in the art itself. Too often in the elementary school the reading 
period is devoted to the teaching of the mechanies of reading, and the 
child has a minimum of opportunity to indulge in the art of reading, 
either for enjoyment or in pursuing the regular work of the classroom. 

One of the best means of bringing together the library and the 
classroom is through the use of special collections of books, pictures, 
and other exhibits related to class activities, community interests, sea- 
sonal interests, or school enterprises. All such exhibits and displays 
should be carefully planned to foster further interest in books and 
reading. Books assume importance in proportion as they aid children 
in the realization of their interests. 

The close relationship which should exist between the classroom and 
the library has an important bearing on the character of the book 
collection. In addition to the books selected for general library use, 


1Form for library assignment sheet given in Chapter VI, p. 114. 
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many of the books should be selected as reference materials related to 
the various courses of study. Such subjects as social studies and science 
offer very rich fields for books which can be related to the classroom 
work. In planning the book collection a proper balance should be 
kept not only between general library books and supplementary books 
related to the various subjects, but also between the various subject 
fields. There is too often a tendency for the supplementary reference 
Looks to absorb an undue proportion of the book budget, and for certain 
subject fields to receive undue emphasis. 


Use of Book Lists 


Carefully prepared and selected book lists may be of value to 
teachers in the effective use of libraries in the elementary schools.1 A 
number of the best known lists are referred to in the bibliography. 
Some school systems have compiled their own lists in order to coordinate 

books more closely with their courses of study. For educational pur- 
' poses the usefulness of the book list is increased if it is arranged to 
show the reading levels. It is most useful to teachers when the books 
are grouped in subject fields and well indexed. A book list arranged in 
this manner relieves the teacher of the constant necessity of working 
through the catalog to locate suitable reference material. To be effective 
a book list should cover a suitable range both as to the subjects repre- 
sented and as to grade levels within the given subject fields. Book 
lists are of little value unless they are kept up-to-date and obsolete 
materials eliminated from time to time. This is especially true of books 
in geography, history, and science. 


Home Circulation 


Some elementary school libraries make a practice of circulating 
books to the homes; others do not. Home circulation has the advantage 
of giving children additional opportunity to read and more extensive 
acquaintance with books. However, in the average school library the 
book collection is so small that any considerable circulation would soon 
result in exhausting the freshness of the collection, and the books would 
be worn out more rapidly. This is an important consideration in 
California because of the statutory limit placed on the annual budget 
for books. In communities where no public library service is avail- 
able, circulation of books from the school library is desirable. In 
communities where children have the facilities of the public library at 
their disposal, there is less reason for attempting to circulate books from 
school libraries. Teachers should seek, rather, to encourage the chil- 
dren to use books from the public library for their home reading. 


1 Pleasure Reading for Boys and fase State of California Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 17, September 1, 1935 
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PHYSICAL SET-UP FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Whether the elementary school library is of the classroom. type or 
exists aS a separate room, the equipment should foliow well defined 
library standards. For this reason it is best to purchase equipment 
from a reliable firm dealing in library furniture. Where local cabinet 
shops or school manual training shops build the shelving and other 
library furniture; the greatest care should be exercised in having it 
conform to library standards. When this is not done it results in 
ineffective and unsatisfactory equipment. For best results the card 
catalog case and vertical file should be purchased from a reliable firm.? 


Classroom Libraries 


Since classroom libraries are ordinarily limited to collections of 
from 50 to 150 books, little equipment is necessary to provide for this 
type of library service. Suitable shelving or cases should be provided 
for the books. The most satisfactory are the open shelves or open cases 
where the books are easily available to children, or small portable book 
troughs which may be placed on tables. Bulletin board space should 
be provided in the classroom for library use. In classrooms where 
adequate bulletin board space is not available, it can be provided by 
covering a portion of the blackboard with one of the inexpensive wall 
boards available on the market. This material costs only a few cents a 
square foot, comes in widths about the size of the ordinary blackboard, 
and is easily installed. If the size of the classroom permits, it is well 
to provide a table where the children may withdraw from the ordinary 
elass group for the reading of library books. The table may be either 
round or rectangular, depending on the space available. The round 
table fits easily into the corner of a room and gives slightly more seating 
space than a rectangular table fitted into the same space. 


Central Library Rooms 


Size of Room. The character of the room provided for an elemen- 
tary school library is determined by the school enrollment and the size 
of the book collection to be accommodated. This may vary from an 
ordinary classroom to the large and spacious library rooms provided in 
some large schools. In the ordinary school with an enrollment of less 
than 300 or 400 children and with a book collection of from 1000 to 
1500 volumes, a room the size of an ordinary classroom can be equipped 
to render excellent service as a library. The room selected for library 
purposes should be well lighted, should be as near the central part of 
the building as possible, and away from the noise of the playground. 
For accessibility a room on the ground floor is more convenient. 


1See Appendix. 
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Floor Plan. In as brief a treatment as this, it is impossible to go 
into detail with regard to the more elaborate types of library floor plans. 
These are covered excellently in The Library in the School,’ The Ele- 
mentary School Library,” and the Twelfth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals.® 

For the convenience of those who are interested in converting an 
ordinary classroom into a library, a sketch is given. 


Shelving. The first essential equipment of any library room is 
adequate and proper shelving for the books. It is important that this 
be built to standard specifications as to width of shelving, space between 
shelves, the length between supports, and the height of the shelving. 
If shelves are too long, they will sag from the weight of the books. 
If they are too deep, there is a constant problem of the books being 
pushed back on the shelves making them less accessible and giving the 


Plain pee 
vy No projection or molding 


Figure 8 A Section of Library Shelving 


Specifications 
5 shelves high Space between shelves—10” clear 
Length of shelves—3’ Depth of shelves—8” 


Height of shelving over all—d’ 


shelves an unsightly appearance. If the shelving is carried too high 
the children will be unable to reach the books conveniently. A good 


1Lucile F. Fargo. The rehlehbeee in the School. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1930, pp. 438-62, 269-431. 

2Wm. A. King. The Elementary School Library. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929, pp. 92-116. 

8 Blementary School Libraries. Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, June, 
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standard for library shelving is as follows: shelving 8 inches deep, 3 
feet between partitions, a 10 inch space between shelves and 5 shelves 
high. The first shelf should be at the approximate height of the mop 
board above the floor, and a mop board added in order to prevent the 
collection of dust under the shelves. One section should be built with 
a space of 12 inches between shelves to take care of encyclopedias and 
larger reference books. The shelves should be entirely plain with no 
overhanging trim or finish on the shelves or partitions to interfere with 
handling the books. The drawing shows the standard. 

Movable shelves have some advantage in large libraries. Where 
they are used, the shelf supports should be of substantial type, which 
are not easily dislodged. Stationary shelves meet all the requirements 
in small libraries satisfactorily. 


Inbrary Furniture. While the library room might be equipped 
with ordinary school desks, this type of furniture does not lend itself 
readily to active library use. School desks produce a formal atmosphere 
and interfere with freedom of movement about the room. Tables and 
chairs provide the best seating arrangement for library purposes. Both 
tables and chairs should be of various heights in order to provide proper 
seating for children of different sizes. For children in the upper grades 
the rectangular tables are probably the most satisfactory. For children 
in the primary grades, the round tables have the advantage of giving 
a more natural social grouping. The following are specifications for 
library tables and chairs: 

Tables 


Size of top: rectangular tables, 3’ by 5’: circular, diameter of 4’ to 5’ 
Height: 22”, 24’ 267,528" 
Children of second and third grades require tables 
22”—24”, children of fourth and fifth grades require 
tables 24”—26”, children of sixth to eighth grades 
require tables 26”—28” 
Chairs 


12”, 14”, 16”, 18”, rubber tipped or steel glider with 
rubber cushion. This allows a 10” differential between 
the height of the table and the height of the chair. 


Inbrary Equipment. Every library should have a simple set-up of 
standard library furniture and equipment. This would include a 
catalogue case with six drawers for small schools and twelve drawers 
for large schools, a rubber stamp with name of library, several portable 
book troughs for holding or displaying collections of books, and a 
teacher’s desk and chair. Larger schools may need, in addition, a 
display rack for magazines, a dictionary stand, a charging tray, and a 
stand for encyclopedias built with a sloping top which can be used as a 
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book rest. Every library should have adequate bulletin board space for 
display purposes. Ordinarily, this space should be at least 3 by 10 feet. 
In eases where an ordinary classroom has been converted into a library, 
most of the blackboards can be removed or covered in order that the 
space can be used for bulletin boards. It may be well to leave a small 
piece of blackboard, perhaps 3 by 6 feet, at the front of the room for 
teaching purposes, but all other space not used for shelving, may be 
used for bulletin boards. Very effective and inexpensive bulletin boards 
ean be provided by using composition wall board. If possible a work 
room for processing books should be provided even in a small library. 
It is desirable to have a sink and running water in this room. Where 
a classroom is converted into a library, it is frequently possible to use a 
cloak room for a work room. 


PERSONNEL 


As indicated earlier in this discussion there is a wide variation in 
the personnel in charge of elementary libraries. Some school systems 
provide no general supervision. Where supervision is provided, it is 
ordinarily assigned to a professional librarian, to a supervisor of 
libraries, or to some member of the administrative staff. As a matter 
of practice, this person may or may not have library training. Adminis- 
trative supervision at its best is undoubtedly represented in those 
systems where the supervision is carried on by a professional librarian 
or supervisor of libraries, trained in library work. The duties ordi- 
narily assigned to the person having supervision of libraries are such ~ 
that they can not be done effectively by a person untrained in library 
work. These duties include such matters as the reviewing of books, 
the cataloging of books, the furnishing of reference service, and the 
preparation of bibliographies. Since many of the elementary school 
libraries in most systems are staffed with people who have had little or 
no training in library work, a well trained professional librarian can 
render invaluable service through her knowledge of library procedures. 


School Department Staff of City and County Libraries 


The director or head of the school department in either the city or 
county library should have professional library training. A background 
of teacher training and classroom experience plus this professional 
training is ideal. A director with this training is in a position to under- 
stand the problems of the teacher and can give suggestions and advice 
that will prove most helpful in planning the daily work of the class- 
room. The director who knows books and standards of selection is able 
to build up libraries that will meet the needs of the schools. 
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The number of assistants needed in a school department depends 
upon the size of the district served and the number and size of the 
schools included. Whenever possible, the assistants working directly 
with the schools should have library training or experience. In addi-. 
tion, they should have an understanding of the needs and problems of 
the schools with which they work. This necessitates a knowledge of 
the city or county course of study. Clerical work should be assigned 
to clerical assistants in order to keep the time of the professional per- 
sonnel free for professional services. 

In addition to professional training, assistants should have certain 
personal qualifications. Orderliness and accuracy are indispensable. 
Alertness, tact, willingness to serve and personal graciousness are essen- 
tial qualities. It is necessary that all members of the staff should be 
able to meet and assist teachers who visit the library. Underlying all 
qualifications should be an interest in the work of the library with the 
schools and a willingness to cooperate with other members of-the staff 
and the teachers who are being served. 


Duties of the School Librarian 


A Handbook for Teacher-Librarians of the American Library Asso- 
ciation * lists the following recognized duties for the librarian: 


Direction of all work done in the library 

General help to all people using the library 

Setting aside books for special needs 

Keeping teachers informed of new library material 

Maintaining a friendly and informal but orderly atmosphere in 
the library 

Keeping necessary records 

Keeping room attractive with seasonal displays 

Keeping in close touch with the public library 

Building up vertical file 

Building up picture collection 

Arranging library schedules with the principal 


In considering the work of various types of personnel in charge 
of the library, it is well to have in mind the duties listed above as some 
indication of the degree in which each particular type of personnel is 
likely to be able to fulfil these duties effectively. 


14 Handbook for Teacher-Librarians. American Library Association. Ele- 
mentary Sub-committee of the Education Committee. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1931. 
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Full Time Librarian 


In school systems where full time librarians are in charge of ele- 
mentary school libraries, these persons are usually, although not always, 
trained in children’s library work. In the colleges and normal schools 
engaged in the training of school librarians, there is a definite tendency 
to require teacher training or experience as a phase of their library 
training. The strength of the plan of full time childrens librarians 
lies in the fact that the person in charge of the library is thoroughly 
familiar with library techniques. If the librarian is adaptable, if she 
understands children and works well with them, and if she can view it 
as her function to take the library out to the teachers and the children 
in the school, she can render an invaluable educational service. 

If the library, under the full time childrens librarian, is to render 
the most effective service, the librarian must be more than just a 
librarian. She must have the understanding and instincts of the suc- 
cessful teacher. She must be a good manager of the multitude of 
details which a librarian must handle and she must be a diplomat to be 
able to work harmoniously with a large number of people. 


Teacher-Librarians 


In some school systems libraries are in charge of teacher-librarians. 
The term as used here refers to persons who teach part of the day 
and have charge of the library during the remainder of the day. The 
term as used here is also meant to be limited to teachers who have 
had some library training. The strength of this type of personnel in - 
charge of the library lies in the fact that the teacher-librarian is 
thoroughly familiar with library problems from the classroom angle. 
The degree of effectiveness depends on the quality of the teacher and the 
extent of her library training as a supplement to her teacher training. 
An excellent teacher with definite training for library work is in a 
position to render the most effective service in many respects to be had 
in the elementary school library. She knows courses of study and class- 
room methods; she is familiar with standard library practices; she has 
an understanding of children and of the best means of directing and 
motivating their reading interests; and she knows how to handle them 
in groups so that order and discipline do not ordinarily present a 
problem in the library. How successful this plan is in any given situa- 
tion will depend, in a large measure, on the principal and the adminis- 
trative organization of the school. If the teacher comes into the library 
only before school, at noon, or after school, she is not in a position to 
render necessary library service no matter how excellent her training. 
The difficulty with such an arrangement is that the library does not 
function during the most vital part of the school day. It takes the 
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teacher away from important duties connected with the work of her 
own classroom and the kind of library service which can be given may 
not be justified in the light of what it costs the teacher in time and 
energy. In some school organizations where the teacher is assigned to 
the library as a regular part of her teaching day, most excellent 
results are achieved. In the city of Sacramento, for example, all schools 
maintain libraries in full time operation through the use of teacher- 
librarians. The schools operate on a plan of organization in which the 
library is one of the fields in which teachers specialize part time. In a 
school having twelve classes, for example, the program is arranged so 
that two teachers have full charge of the library, each devoting half a 
day to the library and the other half day to classroom work. 

The effectiveness of the plan of teacher-librarians depends on the 
qualifications and training of the teacher-librarian and the adminis- 
trative arrangement of the school under which she works. If the plan 
is to render the best results, the teacher-librarian should be ‘first an 
excellent teacher ; and she should have training for school library work. 
Her personality should be such that she will be able to cooperate in a 
happy manner with other members of the faculty. No library organiza- 
tion will render good service unless the library is open during the entire 
school day with provision for regular access of teachers and pupils to 
the library. The type of library set-up under which each class goes to 
the library only once a week, or where children are given library privi- 
leges as a reward of merit, can scarcely be called a plan of elementary 
school library organization. 


Teachers 


The majority of elementary schools in California do not have any 
member of the staff who is trained in library work. This necessitates 
the appointment of one of the regular teachers as custodian of the school 
library. Upon the selection of the right teacher for this position 
depends the success of the library. Too often this fact is overlooked 
and the school library becomes simply a storehouse for books and not a 
center of vital school activity. Particularly in schools having limited 
supervision, is it essential that the teacher who is to have charge of the 
library be selected with great care. The teacher acting as librarian 
should be definitely responsible for all phases of work connected with 
the school library, and should have the authority to make necessary 
rules for the use of all library materials. 

In the selection of a teacher to act as librarian there are certain 
qualifications which should be considered. The first consideration 
should be interest in books and libraries. Occasionally there is a teacher 


1See Chapter II. 
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who has had some experience in library work and such a teacher is 
usually interested in the development of the library. Another qualifi- 
cation as essential as interest is orderliness. A disorderly lbrary can 
never render efficient service. In a well arranged lbrary, books for 
reference, for projects, or for leisure reading have definite location. 
If books are not shelved correctly, they are lost to the pupil or teacher 
who wishes to use them. An equally important qualification for a 
teacher in charge of the library is the ability to cooperate with the 
teachers on the staff, with the pupils enrolled in the school, and with 
supervisors or others. 7 

Where a school has access to a depository library, the library 
teacher should make periodic visits to the library. In this way she will 
become acquainted with the facilities available, and the rules applying 
to their use. It is her responsibility to request needed supplementary 
material, to direct the use of all borrowed materials, and to return them 
promptly to the main library. It is only by this close cooperation that 
the school is able to secure required materials. _ 

In many instances the administration of school libraries is ineffi- 
cient because the teachers in charge are untrained, both in the rudi- 
ments of library methods and the selection of books. Any teacher who 
has been given the responsibility of the school library without adequate 
library training should be expected to acquire such training as rapidly 
as possible. The summer sessions in the various educational institu- 
tions offer one means of accomplishing this end. 


Students and Others 


In addition to the personnel discussed thus far, elementary school 
libraries and book collections are sometimes placed in charge of vice- 
principals, school clerks, students, parents, and janitors. None of these 
arrangements can be seriously recommended as a means of providing 
satisfactory or efficient library service. Under such arrangements the 
functions of the library are necessarily limited to the most occasional 
and inconsequential uses. In order to be vital and worthwhile in an 
educational sense, a book collection must be administered skilfully and 
intelligently. None of the types of personnel mentioned in this para- 
graph would ordinarily have the background of training or experience 
to give the proper type of educational direction. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION, ORGANIZATION, AND 
PERSONNEL 


In considering the most effective plans for the organization of 
elementary school libraries many problems arise which can not be settled 
arbitrarily but which appear to be rather matters of judgment and 
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satisfactory adjustment to local conditions. The following problems 
are typical: 


Should each elementary school be permitted to select 1ts own books 
without reference to any central committee or to the professional 
librarian? Some principals feel that they should have the right to 
choose their own books and that their judgment of what they want and 
need is better than the judgment of any committee or person outside 
their schools. This view is undoubtedly sound in the case of individual 
principals or teachers having an unusual knowledge of the field of 
children’s books. On the other hand, few principals or teachers without 
definite training in children’s literature are sufficiently familiar with the 
field to make satisfactory choices without a greater investment of time 
than is ordinarily warranted. Frequently the principal’s autonomy in 
this matter is purchased all too dearly at the expense of nondescript 
collections of books, lack of balance between subjects, inferior editions, 
and antiquated or mediocre materials when excellent materials are 
available. The most satisfactory results in book selection are obtained 
when there is a harmonious cooperation in the selection of books inelud- 
ing the thinking of principals, teachers, supervisors, and librarians. 
This is best obtained by setting up a central book reviewing committee, 
which includes the director of lbraries or librarian of the professional 
library, and a representative group of school librarians. Supervisors in 
the special fields should. cooperate in reviewing books relating to their 
fields. When book lists are being prepared, principals, supervisors, and 
teachers should be asked to suggest titles which are particularly desired 
by them. The function of this committee is to review materials and 
compile lists of recommended books as an aid to individual schools in 
making their selections. The advantage of this type of book list over 
the standard book lists available is that the books selected may be 
better adapted to local conditions and course of study. These Lists 
must be kept up to date by revisions from time to time, for the inclusion 
of new titles. 


Is it best to maintain library books in separate library rooms or as 
classroom collections? The answer to this question undoubtedly depends 
on the ends sought in relation to the library. If the end sought is to 
give children a true library experience, it can be done only in a library 
set-up and atmosphere. If the end sought is merely to furnish children 
with some additional books to read, this ean be accomplished just as 
well in classroom libraries. If economy is a consideration, it is probable 
that it is more economical to establish the books in a central library 
where many children can have constant access to them during the day. 
Each book is then available for the use of several children, whereas the 
maintenance of adequate classroom libraries ordinarily means an 
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extensive duplication of materials. In schools having a separate library, 
collections of books may be sent out to various classrooms for a limited 
time, thus giving the advantages of es collections as well as the 
advantages of a central library. 


Is it best for each school to catalog its own books or to follow the 
plan of central cataloging? Central cataloging for elementary school 
libraries is undoubtedly the most advantageous plan. A great many 
persons in charge of elementary school libraries have not had the 
requisite training to do even the most elementary cataloging. Even 
though they may have had the training, they often do not have the time 
for this technical work and-it is more important that they devote their 
energies to library work with the children. In many schools also there 
_ is no available assistance for typing and other clerical work incident to 
processing the books. The plan of central cataloging has the advantage 
of economy from the standpoint of time and clerical assistance, since 
it is a simple process to make fifteen or twenty duplicate cards at one 
time. Central cataloging also results in uniform practices with regard 
to the classification of books. 

Where an elementary school maintains a central library, should 
supplementary readers and other books be circulated through the 
library? It is evident that there are a number of satisfactory plans 
for the handling of supplementary books. Where a school has a limited 
number of titles of any book which needs to be used by different. 
teachers, circulation through the library aids in keeping track of these 
books which otherwise are inclined to gravitate to the shelves of certain 
classrooms. It also renders the problem of circulation from teacher to 
teacher more businesslike and satisfactory and since it follows a regular 
library routine it is a convenient way of circulating books without 
setting up special machinery through the principal’s office or otherwise. 

Should the professional library for the city have charge of the 
circulation of supplementary readers? This undoubtedly is a question 
which needs to be answered in terms of the different situations which 
exist in various school systems. Books of this type are ordinarily 
circulated either from a central storeroom or through the professional 
library. This is a type of service which the professional library can 
render advantageously provided it is sufficiently staffed. This plan 
has the advantage of keeping supplementary material on the move 
somewhat better than if it is left to the central storeroom, since the 
storekeeper is ordinarily busy with a multitude of details related to 
school supplies, and a plan of book circulation does not fit in with the 
techniques of a supply room as well as with the library. On the other 
hand, if it is merely a process of mechanical checking in and out this 
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can be done as well through the storeroom as through the library. For 
the convenience of teachers and principals an exhibit shelf of all books 
which are circulated should be maintained at whatever depository is 
used for the circulation of supplementary texts. 


Should the distribution of visual aids be a function of the school 
library? The answer to this question seems to depend entirely on the 
school system concerned. If the professional library is staffed and 
equipped to handle this service, it correlates perfectly with the library 
type of service and the professional librarian is able to aid teachers and 
principals greatly in the use of this material. On the other hand, if a 
school system is large enough to have an extensive development of visual 
materials it is more convenient to have a director to manage the entire 
problem of the utilization and circulation of visual aids. 


Should the book collection be owned by the individual schools or 
by the city or county library? The answer to this question, like many 
of those preceding, depends entirely on the local situation. Where city 
elementary schools are small, enrolling for example, 300 pupils or less, 
and in rural areas, the most economical plan seems to be for the books 
to be owned centrally by the school system, the city or county library, 
and cireulated to the schools. In situations where the enrollment of the 
elementary school is large, and where there are many teachers of each 
erade level, it would seem that the most effective plan is for each school 
to have its collection of books. For effective use, books need to be 
constantly available. The difficulty with trying to set up an effective 
plan of circulation to schools with a large number of children and 
teachers is that it requires the development of extensive machinery and 
equipment for circulation and transportation. The larger the school 
the more cumbersome the machinery, and in many instances the cost 
involved in personnel and equipment more than offsets any possible 
economy in the purchase of books. The important thing is that the 
children need books. They need them constantly. In small schools 
this can probably be accomplished best by central ownership and cir- 
culation to classrooms; in large schools it can be accomplished most 
effectively by each school having its own book collection. 

Should the professional library serve as the laboratory for cur- 
riculum committees? One of the most important functions of the pro- 
fessional library is to serve as the laboratory for curriculum committees. 
Professional books, reports, texts, and other materials can be assembled 
in this way and the professional library becomes a rich store house of 
professional materials. If curriculum committees meet in the various 
schools or other places, materials tend to become isolated and frequently 
are not generally available and the work of a single committee will often 
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tie up materials which are urgently needed by other committees in 
allied fields. 


Should elementary school libraries be staffed with full time profes- 
sional librarians or is the teacher-librarian plan more satisfactory from 
the standpoint of education? The most desirable service is probably 
rendered by librarians having both teacher training and experience 
and library training and experience. Where a librarian has only 
library training, she is unfamiliar with the actual problems of the class- 
room and the needs of the teacher. The library, therefore, often tends 
to become formalized and isolated from the work of the classroom. On 
the other hand, a classroom teacher with no library training ordinarily | 
lacks sufficient knowledge of children’s literature and lbrary organiza- 
tion to make effective use of the library. In such eases even the most 
excellent book collection is rendered ineffective for want of intelligent 
direction in its use. 


COOPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In towns and cities where there are public libraries there is always 
the problem of cooperation and coordination between the schools and 
the public library. Where the school system provides school libraries 
it is important to maintain the children’s interests in the public library 
in addition to securing the evident advantages of libraries within the 
schools. There is a wide variety of practice in the matter of coopera- 
tion. Some public libraries furnish library materials to the schools to 
augment the book collections in the school libraries. These materials 
may include supplementary and reference books, sets of pictures and 
other visual aids, and recreational reading books to be used either in 
the classroom or to be circulated for home use under the direction of 
the school. This type of cooperation has many advantages, both to the 
public library and to the schools. It enables the public library to reach 
many more children and to extend its service to children who live so far 
from the public library that it is impossible for them to make use of 
it. To the schools, these additional books afford a wider variety of 
materials and strengthen the school library collection. This type of 
cooperation is efficient only when there is a close working relationship 
between the teachers and the library staff in the selection of books to 
meet classroom needs. No circulating book collection is of any value 
unless it is suited to the reading levels and interests of the children and 
related to the program of the school. The difficulty in carrying out 
this plan on an efficient basis is that the public library does not ordi- 
narily have a large enough budget for the children’s department to 
supply their own department and meet the demands of the schools in 
addition. 
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Probably the most valuable type of cooperation between the schools 
and ‘the public library is in a close working relationship between 
teachers and the staff of the public library in cultivating children’s 
interests in books and libraries. Members of the public library staff 
may visit the schools and interest the children in the children’s depart- 
ment. These visits give the library representative an opportunity to 
explain to children where the children’s department is located, what 
services are available in the children’s department, how library cards 
are secured, and how books are circulated. They may also aid children 
in securing library cards, and may adjust problems relating to such 
matters as lost cards and damaged books. In addition to giving children 
actual information about the public library, these visits give the libra- 
rlan an opportunity to interest children in books by reviewing new 
titles and telling stories of books, authors, and illustrators. One of the 
ereatest values of these visits comes from the opportunity it affords the 
children to become personally acquainted with the members of the 
library staff so that they feel much freer to visit the public library. 

These visits will be successful only when they are carefully planned. 
The library representative should plan her visit with the principal of 
the school at least a week or ten days in advance in order not to interfere 
unduly with the work of the classroom. The principal should arrange 
with teachers so that the time of.the library representative will be used 
to the best advantage. This may mean the adjustment of regular class 
schedules, the sending of classes to the library off schedule, or the com- 
bining of a number of classes in the library. When children are being 
grouped for visits of the library representative, care should be taken 
not to get the group so large that it interferes with the opportunity 
to reach individual children. The younger the children the smaller 
the group should be. 

So great is the need for library service for children that even with 
the utmost use of the facilities of both the public library and the school 
library, this need can not be fully met in most communities. It is met 
best when there is active cooperation between the schools and the public 
library. Each has a legitimate place. The children’s department of the 
publie library can function at its best when it has the active help and 
cooperation of the schools in developing a wider use of library facilities 
on the part of children. The schools, on the other hand, must look to 
the public hbrary to meet many of the children’s needs for library 
service, which the school library can not meet because of limitations in 
the matter of budgets and personnel. For example, the public library 
must meet many of the demands for recreational reading and reading 
needs related to summer vacations and most of the needs for the home 
circulation of books. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS 
FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE ELEMENTARY = 
SCHOOL’ 


California has had a fine demonstration of the value of books and 
libraries in elementary schools through the work done by the county 
libraries. Some cities, which have pioneered in the establishment of 
elementary school libraries, have also won for themselves national 
repute, and have proved by their success the possibilities inherent in 
school library service. 

Library development in the educational field began on the upper 
levels and later extended downward, beginning first in the colleges and 
universities, spreading to the high schools and junior high schools. The 
most recent expansion has been in the elementary schools. For this 
reason few library school graduates have been trained especially for 
the elementary school field. The elementary schools have had to draft 
their librarians from the higher schools or from the public libraries. 
Some librarians have caught the spirit and need of the elementary 
school and have been successful in the new field. Principals and 
teachers have found fault with others who have not been able to adjust 
themselves to the special needs of elementary school library work. It 
is evident then that there should be specialized training for elementary 
school work in order to secure closer coordination between the library 
and school activities. 

The first chapter of this bulletin describes the various types of 
libraries which serve the elementary school, their physical set-up, 
activities, organization, and the qualifications and duties of those in 
charge of their administration. The point of view adopted for this 
chapter looks not only to the librarian or person in charge of a library 
room or activity, but surveys the whole elementary school field to dis- 
eover the library relationships and the need for training to use the 
school library as well as to serve in it. 


TYPES OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


The American Library Association has suggested types of library 
personnel advisable for elementary schools according to enrollment 
size: 

1 Prepared by A. H. Horrall, Assistant Superintendent, San Jose Public Schools, 
Chairman; Joyce Backus, Librarian and Head, Department of Librarianship, San 
Jose State College; Alice Anderson, Librarian, Chico State College; and Ruth Flem- 
ing, Librarian, San Francisco State College. 
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100 or fewer pupils: an alert teacher interested in books who directs 
the children to books and provides an opportunity daily for free 
reading. 

100 to 500 pupils: a teacher-librarian who has completed at least 6 
semester hours training in library science and who devotes a 
definite number of periods each day to the library. 

500 to 1000 pupils: a teacher-librarian, or a full time librarian with 
the qualifications, educational background, and salary status of the 
teacher, and 24-30 semester hours in an accredited library school.* 


These standards are lower than those set up by the North Central Asso- 
ciation for junior and senior high schools,” which are as follows: 


Enrollment Number of Inbrarvans 
Below 250 1 half time librarian 

200— 499 1 full time librarian 

500— 999 1 full time and 1 half time librarian 
1000-1999 2 full time librarians 


Miss Fargo’s opinion, ‘‘There is no reason to believe that the ele- 
mentary library giving full service can manage with a smaller staff 
than the high school,’’® is entirely defensible. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 


This chapter presents (1) the need for a teacher-training program 
in library service, (2) the preparation of the teacher so that she will be 
able to use the school library to the greatest advantage, and (3) the 
preparation of persons who are to take charge of library activities, 
organize and administer these libraries for efficient service. 

Before undertaking a discussion of training, consideration should 
be given to the question, ‘‘What are the desirable characteristics of a 
school librarian?’’ According to King in his seale for measuring the 
efficiency of an elementary school library: ‘‘A good librarian shows 
evidence of being a good teacher; likes children; knows child psychol- 
ogy; is skilled in control technique; knows children’s literature; has 
pupils’ confidence; is highly cooperative.’’* 

The points mentioned by Regina C. M. Burkes, principal of an 
elementary school in the Bronx, New York, are a repetition to a large 
extent and will be quoted only in part. In Miss Burkes’ opinion: ‘‘ (1) 
The teacher librarian in charge should first be an excellent teacher in 
every sense of the word. (2) She must know children, to stimulate in 


18chool Library Year Book, Number Five. Education Committee, American 
Library Association. Chicago: American Library Association,:- 1932, p. 4. 

2North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary ‘Schoois. High School 
Library Study, 1928. North Central Quarterly, III (September, 1928), 246-251. 

3 Lucile F. Fargo. The Program for Ree School Library Service.. Chi- 
cago: pierces Library Association, 1930, ab 

4Wm King. The Elementary ‘School Library. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. p. 215. 
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them a wholesome curiosity about books and a desire to possess books. 
(3) Develop correct reading habits and tastes. (4) Encourage read- 
ing for pleasure and profit as well as for gathering required data. 
(5) Provide for pupils’ systematic instruction in the careful use of 
books and libraries. (6) Provide intelligent professional service for 
teachers and faculty. (7) Make the library the center of the socialized 
activities of the school.’’? 

Such inventories of qualifications, together with a list of charac- 
teristic activities of elementary school librarians furnished by Miss 
Fargo,” emphasize the fact that only those persons who have a flair for 
books, ability to organize, and a love for children should venture into 
school library careers. 


NEED OF TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 


In the elementary school field, several types of personnel are found 
to be in need of a greater or less degree of training in the use of books 
and libraries: (a) the teacher; (b) the teacher-librarian; (c) the pro- 
fessional school-librarian. Under (a), the teacher, should be included 
both the classroom teacher, a term too well known to require definition, 
and the library teacher, a term particularly needing definition, in order 
that it may not be confused with the next type, (b) the teacher- 
librarian.?® 


Library Teacher and Teacher-Librarian 


The application of the term library teacher is limited to those 
teachers who have become custodians of small book collections, or a part. 
of whose duties are in connection with a room or a collection known as 
the library. This library or reading teacher has no duties of administra- 
tion or organization and uses the collection merely as a tool of instruc- 
tion. Such a definition leaves the term teacher-lubrarian to be applied 
to the semi-professional librarian who has had special training for 
library service in addition to her preparation for teaching. She will 
be qualified as an elementary school teacher, and as a special a 
of books and library usage. 


Professional School Librarian 


The third type of elementary school library position is that of the 
professional school librarian in a full time or part time library organ- 
ization. Opinions differ as to whether or not the professional school 
librarian should have an elementary teaching credential. Some admin- 
istrators favor this qualification; others believe that the trained chil- 
dren’s librarian can make a valuable contribution to the school without 


1New York City School Library Bulletin. XXVIII (November, 1934.) 
2Lucile F. Fargo, op. cit., pp. 114-120. 
3 Tbid., p. 34. 
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it.1_ The ideal training for this position is indicated in the statement of 
Dean W. F. Russell of Columbia University, summarizing a question- 
naire from twenty school administrators, ‘‘It is clear to the writer that 
the superintendents are agreed that the properly trained librarian 
must have all that a good teacher has, and in addition, library train- 
mena 


Figure 9. Children at Work with Reference Material in an Elementary School 
Library 


Jefferson Elementary School, Oakland 


TRAINING SUGGESTED FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


In the rural and small schools of California the classroom teacher 
will give all of the instruction in books and their use outside of the 
service provided by the city or county libraries. 

In any school, whether rural or urban, modern enough to have 
provided space for a library, or progressive enough to have adapted 
some classroom to the purpose, the library becomes the integrating 
center of the school. In many situations the classroom teacher accom- 
panies her pupils to the library for reading or reference work. 

It is important then, that the teacher know how to make the best 
use of books and printed materials, and of county and city library ser- 
vice available to her; that she have a wide knowledge of children’s 
books with trained judgment in their evaluation and selection, and 

1Ibid., pp. 84—86. 


2W. F. Russell. “The School Library Situation,” School and Society, XXIV 
(July 24, 1926), 1138-118. 
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that she make intelligent use of books and library service in her teach- 
ing. She should be skilled in the ability to guide her pupils in their 
reading according to their ages, capacities, and interests. 

Although the offerings of teacher training institutions in Cali- 
fornia include courses in library methods or library science to prepare 
the teacher to use school libraries or to enable her to teach the use of 
books and libraries to her pupils, the offerings are in some eases insuf- 
ficient. Every prospective elementary teacher should have three basic 
courses in books and libraries. These may be given as separate courses 
or preferably comined and presented as a survey course to cover these 
topics. 

1. Library usage, library orientation, or use of books and pees ie 

2. Children’s literature “S 

3. The school library, or the place, function, opportunity and use of 
the library in the modern school 


Library Usage 


The first course or topic, Library Usage, should be required of all 
first year college students. Its chief purpose should be to acquaint 
the student with the library facilities available to him in his college 
and community, and to make him an intelligent user of books and 
libraries. This course or topic may be offered as a lecture, recitation, 
or laboratory course, or may be offered without formal instruction by 
the contract or work-book method. Texts* are available for such inde- 
pendent study, but it seems advisable to recommend that the library 
staff or library instructor in each of the teachers colleges work out a 
manual to fit the local situation and the specific needs of teachers eol- 
lege students. The content of this course or topic should provide: 
1. A knowledge of the classification of books and their arrangement 
on the shelves 

2. Facility in the use of the card catalog 
3. Facility in the use of the dictionary 
4. Facility in the use of the encyclopedias 

. Facility in the use of the annual and statistical handbooks _. 

. Facility in the use of the periodicals and periodical indexes 

. Facility in the use of the reference books in the special fields, 
e.o. biography, geography, education 

8. Ability to make a bibliography 

9. Acquaintance with library privileges and services offered by the 
college, municipal, county, and state libraries 


ah rR eon 


1See bibliography at end of chapter. 
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Children’s Literature 


The course or topic, Children’s Literature, should be as compre- 
hensive as possible. A full year devoted to this subject is recom- 
mended for all prospective elementary school teachers. At least the 
equivalent of two semester units should be required. The content of 
this minimum required course should include a brief historical back- 
eround, introduction to the handbooks, and inspirational guides to 
children’s literature, brief study of the important basic and graded lists 
of books for children. The most valuable feature of this course should 
be the actual reading of well selected books.! 


The School Library 


The third course or topic, The School Library, should be part of 
the upper division professional curriculum in teacher training. It 
should be practical in every sense of the word and should be based on 
the information gained in Library Usage, Children’s Literature, and 
courses in general educational theory and practice. Its content should 
cover such topics as types of elementary school library organization ; 
the reference books for elementary school age, their content in relation 
to school subjects and methods and devices for teaching children to use 
them; the book collection, its content, organization, and arrangement ; 
the development of appreciation of books as useful tools and as a source 
of recreation and inspiration; pictures, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
other library materials; reading guidance, and reading records; the 
relation of the school library to the school and to other libraries; the 
relation of the librarian to the classroom teacher, the school activities; 
how to earry out simple library routines such as circulation of books. 


TRAINING SUGGESTED FOR THE TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


As previously stated, the teacher-librarian is usually in charge of 
the school library for all or part of the day, and may be wholly 
responsible for the organization and administration of the library. In 
addition to, or aS part of her preparation for elementary school teach- 
ing, she should complete a course of study in librarianship of at least 
half a year in length. Training less than this amount is not sufficient 
to give the basic skill and knowledge needed for service even in the 
smallest school. Not only is this the conclusion of librarians and school 
administrators studying the problem in this state, but also it is in 
accordance with the recommendations * made by the Board of Eduea- 


1Pleasure Reading for Boys and Girls. State of California Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 17, September 1, 1935 

2 Minimum Requirements for Teacher-Librarian Training Agencies. American 
Library Association Bulletin, February, 1935, volume 29, pages 87—90. 
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tion for Librarianship of the American Library Association, after a 
recent careful study of the training now available to teacher-librarians. 

Standards of school library service in the United States have been. 
lowered by the large number of agencies offering training for part time 
work. In view of this fact, it seems advisable, even though it may be 
regarded as outside the scope of this study, to offer a caution against 
too wide an adoption by teacher-training agencies of the recommenda- 
tion proposing a half-year program in teacher-librarianship. It is 
obvious that to put the program into all the California colleges would 
soon result in a surplus of teacher-librarians, with all the discouraging 
aspects of an oversupply in any occupation. A plan should be devised 
so certain colleges may be equipped with proper facilities to offer this 
training. 

No definite program of studies is outlined here, because changing 
conditions and local collegiate requirements may make it desirable to 
combine subject-matter in courses differing in length and title. How- 
ever, the following plan is recommended for any California teachen, 
training institution undertaking to train teacher-librarians : 


1. An upper division program of studies in librarianship of at least 
sixteen semester hours, including field work, should be established 
as aminor. Students who enroll in this program should be excused 
from the non-technical course on the school library outlined above 
for all elementary teachers. 


2. The program of studies should place emphasis on thorough knowl- 
edge of both informational and recreational books for children, and 
of the services the library can render in the elementary school. It 
should include courses providing instruction in school library plan- 
ning and administration, in book selection and reading guidance, on 
teaching the use of books and libraries, and in elementary cataloging 
and other simplified library techniques. 


3. Personal qualifications for library work in schools should be care- 
fully considered by those responsible for determining admission to 
this program. 


4. Instruction should be offered by qualified librarians whose breadth 
of training and experience qualify them for faculty positions in the 
college. 

As an example of program of studies worked out along these lines, 
the program offered as a teaching minor in librarianship at the San 

Jose State College is cited: 
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Reference: and bibliography == = 2-2 24-21 3 quarter’ units 
Gatalocine and” classification =o. 2.5) 2222. 4 quarter units 
Senoor siprary® administrations. 1 Slee te 3 quarter units 
Teaching the use of books and libraries____-___-_- 2 quarter units 
Pre meReleCiOi. 2 Sue ay Ke Oh US Goi gas 6 quarter units 
History of books and libraries_________________- 3 quarter units 
Tireicuevror a ee seit oe eA. ee 3 quarter units 
Shnuren se literature? 228 tee oe em eS 9 quarter units 


33 quarter units 


TRAINING SUGGESTED FOR THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN 


Several types of position which call for professional library 
preparation are found within elementary school systems; the profes- 
sional elementary school librarianship in an independent school, the 
supervision of elementary libraries, the lbrarianship of the profes- 
sional or central library which assists in the organization and guidance 
of the elementary school libraries. Since the supervisory positions 
would call for essentially the same professional preparation, plus 
experience, it is sufficient to outline the essentials of professional 
training for the elementary school library field. 

The preparations of the elementary school librarian should empha- 
size the distinctive function and objectives of the library in the 
elementary school. An essential part of the background of the ele- 
mentary school librarian is an understanding of educational theory and 
practice, of the school curriculum, of administration, a knowledge of 
childhood and adolescent psychology, methods of pupil guidance and 
individual instruction. Although the credential requirements of the 
State of California do not demand that the elementary school librarian 
be certificated as an elementary teacher, it is desirable to require that 
she be specially qualified, if not certificated, for elementary teaching. 
In addition to such qualifications as are desirable in an elementary 
school teacher, she would have a full year course in librarianship with 
specialization in library work for children and the elementary school 
library. No definite program or curriculum of professional training 
is suggested here since this field is a new one and experimentation will 
be necessary. Its content should include that of the program of 
thirty semester hours suggested by the American Library Association * 
as minimum standards for a curriculum in school library work. The 


1A quarter unit is equal to two-thirds of one semester unit. 

2 At San Jose State College, Children’s Literature is also included (3--6 units) in 
the English minor required of all candidates for the general elementary credential. 

3 Standards and Curricula in School Librarianship. American Library Associa- 
tion. Chicago: American Library Association, 1927, p. 5. 
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work should be offered only in colleges approved by the State Board 
of Education to grant the special credential in librarianship. The 
college should have adequate collections of children’s books, facilities 
for field work in elementary school libraries, an instructional staff 
of qualified and experienced librarians, a laboratory and a library of 
instructional materials. High standards of aptitude and personal 
qualifications for library work should be required for admission to 
the course. 
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Now out of print. Suggestive, and very helpful in constructing tests. 
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Hutcuins, Marcarer, and Others. (Guide to the Use of Libraries, A 
Manual for College and University Students. Fourth edition. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1929. 
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course. Authors are all instructors in library schools. 


HurcHins, Marearet, and Others. Guide to the Use of Iabraries. 
Abridged edition. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1928. 


An abridgement, with slight revision, of the title just above. Will serve where 
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High School Inbrary Study. North Central Quarterly, III (September, 


1928), 246-51. North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 
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ean Library Association. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1927. pp. 86-134. 


Gives a course of study, an outline course with problems for twelve lessons, a 
suggested outline for the first seven class hours of a twelve period course, and 
instructions given to freshmen in a large university. 


ScRIPTURE, ELIZABETH, and GREER, Marcaret R. Find it Yourself! 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. Students edition, 50 
cents; Teachers edition, 60 cents. 
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CHAPTER III 


BOOK SELECTION AND ORDER ROUTINES: 


Books are the foundation stones upon which libraries are built, and 
their wise selection is the first responsibility of the person in charge 
of a library. 

The criteria for book selection may be found in many sources,” but 
quality is the first consideration, for the collection must represent the 
very best which can be purchased with the available funds. By quality 
is meant books ‘‘of authority in knowledge, or creative vitality and of 
excellence in literary expression,’’* and those points should always be 
given preference. 

It is not necessary to buy the latest publications for, to a child, 
any fresh and inviting book is a ‘‘new’’ book. It is advisable to buy 
attractive editions of the standard classics so that the children may have 
the best. material necessary to form taste and create a literary back- 
eround during these impressionable years. Children enjoy reading 
books recommended by their fellows; therefore, desirable titles tested 
by use should be duplicated freely. 

The person responsible for the selection of books must, on the other 
hand, consider the demands of the curriculum in order to insure the 
widest use of library materials in enriching the class offering. The 
needs of the children of the particular community must be continually 
studied, so that there may be accurate knowledge of the reading levels, 
the racial groupings, and the changing interests which are the best 
ouides. : 


AIDS FOR BOOK SELECTION 


The problem of book selection is two fold; first, the selection of a 
basic or initial collection, and, secondly, the selection of additional books 
to add to an existing collection, but the same considerations govern the 
~choice in both instances. Fortunately there. are many book selection 
aids upon which the teacher-librarian may depend for expert informa- 
tion. A few of these are listed in this section. 


+ Prepared by Dora Smith, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose 
State College; Helen Price, Librarian, University High School, Oakland Public 
Schools; Gertrude Miller, Professional Library, Stockton City Schools; Margaret 
Girdner, Librarian, Galileo High School, San Francisco; Carolyn Mott, Teacher- 
Librarian, William Land Elementary School, Sacramento. Ruby Minor, Director of 
Kindergartens and Elementary Education, Berkeley City Schools, and Marion 
Dunbar, Teacher, Commodore Sloat School, San Francisco, also contributed material 
to the work of this committee. 

2 Pleasure Reading for Boys and Girls. State of California Department of 
Education Bulletin, No. 17, September 1, 1935. 

8 The Booklist, XXXI. American Library Association. (September, 1934), 1. 
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Book Lists 


A Graded Inst of Books for Children. Compiled by Nora Beust under 
the direction of a committee of the American Library Association, 
Anne T. Eaton, Chairman. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1930. $2. 

A list of 1,250 books of general reading for children, arranged in three sections 
for grades 1-3, 4—5, 7-9, with specific grades indicated for each book listed. Gives 
publishers, prices, series, editions, and annotations, Indexed by author, title and 
subject. A revision of earlier lists compiled by school library committees of the 
National Education Association. 


Furst Purchase Inst for Elementary School Librartves. Board of Edu- 
cation, Long Beach, California: Board of Edueation, Curriculum 
Department, 1930. 15¢. 


Well balanced list, books useful, well selected, and suitable to elementary 
school needs. 


Realms of Gold in Children’s Books. Compiled by Bertha E. Mahoney 
and Eleanor Whitney. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1930. $5. 

The fifth edition of Books for Boys and Girls: A suggestive purchase list, 
previously published by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, Massachusetts. Books arranged by subjects. Gives 
publisher and price. Annotated. Some biographical material on authors. TIllustra- 
tions from books listed. Indexed by authors, titles, and well known illustrators. 


Leisure Reading for Grades Seven, Hight, and Nine. National Council 
of Teachers of English. Prepared for the Council by its Com- 
mittee on Leisure Reading. Chicago, Illinois: The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1932. 20¢; in quantities, 15¢. 

A list intended to be used by the children themselves, the annotations are 
written to arouse their interests. Children are urged by the committee to write 
their own annotations to the books listed and are invited to send to the chairman any 
which they feel are an improvement over those written by the committee. The 
list is arranged by subjects; easy books are starred. ‘Title and author index. 
Contains illustrations (some in colors) from books listed. 


*The Right Book for the Right Child; A Graded Buying List of 
Children’s Books. New York: The John Day Company, 1933. 
$2.50. 


The second Winnetka graded book list prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. Children’s 
librarians throughout the United States cooperated by selecting titles and writing 
annotations. The arrangement is by grades; each grade subdivided into three 
groups. Gives publisher and price. Indexed by author, title, and subject. The 
books are graded by formula which determines the grade of reading ability necessary 
for comprehension of the context. 


Children’s Catalog; a Dictionary Catalog of 4100 Books with Analyti- 
cal Entries for 880 Books and a Classified Inst Indicating Subject 
Headings. Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. Standard Catalog 
Series, Fourth edition revised. New York City: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1930. 


Sold on a service basis which includes the annual supplements until a new 
edition is published. Publisher will quote price. 

Most complete catalog of children’s books; revised frequently. Titles have 
been selected in collaboration with specialists in the field of children’s literature. 


*In this and all subsequent lists in this section the starred items marked with 
an asterisk will be found most useful. 
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Books recommended for first purchase are starred and books in Nora Beust’s 
Graded List of Books for Children are marked “g’’. The catalog is in three parts; 
Part 1, a dictionary catalog with annotations and Dewey decimal classification 
numbers for author entries. Many of the annotations are taken from other bibli- 
ographies and their sources indicated. Part 2, a classified list. Part 3 contains a 
list of books about children’s reading, “Aids in Story Telling,” and a list by grades 
of the 4,100 titles. 


*Sacramento Graded Book . List. Revised Edition. Sacramento 
City Schools, Sacramento, California: Board of Education, 1935. 
In press. 


A well balanced graded book list for grades 1 to 6 inclusive. Books grouped 
according to subject fields. Gives publishers, prices, dates, references to reliable 
annotations and simple Dewey decimal classification number. Indexed. 


*Children’s Catalog. Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. Second supple- 
ment (cumulative), Fourth edition, revised. Standard Catalog 


Series. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1934. 


Contains the 185 books which were listed in the first supplement, 194 new 
titles and 21 new editions of books included in the main catalog. Published 
annually. Sent without cost to subscribers to Children’s Catalog. 


Periodicals Which Review Current Books 

After the initial collection has been provided, the next task is to 
add new titles as they are required to meet some need arising from the 
school program and the changing interests of the children. This may 
be done by reading new books, secured upon approval when possible, 
or by following the published reviews in current aids and periodicals 
written by authorities. The teacher-librarian should keep informed of 
publications through regular reading and checking of the following 
suggested aids, which, if too expensive for the school to buy, may be 
consulted in a nearby city or county library. 


*The Booklist: A Guide to New Books. American Library Association. 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Monthly. $2.50 
a year. : 


Standard expert reviews of current books. Has a section on ‘free and 
inexpensive material’? which is invaluable. 


Books. New York: New York Herald-Tribune. Weekly. Special 
rate to libraries and librarians. $1.50 a year. 


The page on “Books for Young People’ is conducted by May Lamberton 
Becker. 


Bulletin of the School Inbrary Association of California Northern 
Section. School Library Association of California. Place of pub- 
lication rotates with the residence of the presidents of the section. 
Permanent address: State Library, Sacramento. 50 cents a year. 


Bulletin of the School Inbrary Association of California Southern 
Section. School Library Association of California. Place of pub- 
lication rotates with the residence of the presidents of the section. 
Permanent address: State Library, Sacramento. 50 cents a year. 
Membership in either section of the School Library Association of California 


- includes a subscription to the Bulletin, which contains reviews, of new books, written 
from the point of view of local librarians. 
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Elementary English Review. 4070 Vicksburg Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. 


Official organ of the National Council of Teachers of English; frequently 
prints book lists on special subjects. 


*The Horn Book Magazine. Books and Reading for Young People. 
Illustrated. The Book Shop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Quarterly. $1.25 a year. 


Devoted exclusively to children’s literature and adapted for use by children 
themselves. Includes in addition to reviews of new books, articles about authors 
of children’s books. 


Inbrary Journal. R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th Street, New 
York, New York. Semimonthly September to June inclusive; 
monthly in July and August. $5 a year. 


Reviews of “recommended children’s books” by children’s librarians. 


New York Times Book Review. New York: The New York Times 
Company. $2 a year. 
Part of Sunday supplement of the New York Times. Anne T. Eaton, Librarian, 
Lineoln School Library, Teachers College, Columbia University, conducts the section 
on ‘New Books for Boys and Girls.” 


Reading and the School Library. 613 W. Adams Street, Taylorville, 
Illinois. Monthly except July and August. $1 a year. 


A new publication which specializes in library problems and contains many 
book reviews as well as special lists. 


Saturday Review of Interature. 25 West 45th Street, New York City: 
The Saturday Review Company. Weekly. $3.50 a year. 


Frequent special sections offering reviews. 


*Wilson Bulletin for Inbrarians. H. W. Wilson Company, 95-97 
University Ave., New York. Monthly except July and August. 
50 cents a year. 


Contains a regular department “The Book Preview,” with annotations of 
forthcoming books as well as many useful special lists. 


Reference Books 


Reference books are designed to give conerete information on 
definite subjects, and are arranged so that specific topics may be found 
quickly and easily. Because valuable reference sets require a high type 
of scholarship and authority in their compilation, they are expensive 
and should be bought only after careful investigation of the material 
and its arrangement. 

In addition to the standard book selection aids discussed in the 
previous section, teacher-librarians will find expert assistance in the 
following bulletin published by a committee of the American Library 
Association : 
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Subscription Books Bulletin. Chicago: American Library Association. 
Published quarterly. $1 a year. 


Each set is reviewed and “recommended,” ‘‘recommended with certain quali- 
fications,” or “not recommended.” ‘This is an invaluable aid in checking subscrip- 
tion sets offered by agents, as it contains accurate, unbiased, and outspoken reviews 
made after careful examination by experts. 


The following reference books are those which are considered 
indispensable in an elementary school library. In the case of more than 
one title in a class, the first purchase is starred. 


HNCYCLOPEDIAS 

There are many good encyclopedias for children, and the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin for January, 1935, devotes an entire issue to a con- 
sideration of recent revisions. Points which guide in the choice are 
absolute clarity in style, ‘‘get-at-ableness’’ through indexes and cross 
references, good bibliographies, and informative illustrations. 


Britannica Junor. 12 Volumes. 342 Madison Ave., New York: 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 19384. $69.75. 


Contains much useful and interesting material, but style is uneven and material 
is not well organized. Should not recommend as a first purchase, but is useful in 
supplementing The World Book Encyclopedia. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 15 Volumes. Chicago: F. E. Camp- 
ton Co., 1935. $62.50. 


A good popular encyclopedia planned especially for juvenile and school use. 
Arranged alphabetically with good index giving a survey of the whole field of 
knowledge, presented with a wealth of illustrations. 


*The World Book Encyclopedia; modern, pictorial, comprehensive; 
with bibliography. 15th edition, 19 volumes. Chicago: W. F. 
Quarrie & Co., 1933. $66. 


Best school encyclopedia, alphabetic arrangement of articles with cross refer- 
ence to allied subjects, presents accurate up-to-date information in simple interesting 
language. 


DICTIONARIES 

The best dictionaries for library use are the large unabridged 
editions. The Subscription Books Bulletin for October, 19384, devotes 
the entire issue to a consideration of dictionaries. 


Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1934. $18. 


Popular, designed to give quick service; all words, terms, and cross references 
are in one alphabet, and among definitions the common, current meaning is placed 
first. 


*Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language. 
Second edition. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1934. $20. 


Up-to-date, clear, and accurate. Its inclusive treatment of American and 
English usage makes it indispensable in American homes, schools, and libraries. 
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Abridged dictionaries designed particularly for use by children 
may be used on many occasions and should be provided in elementary 
school libraries. 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. Chicago: Seott Foresman 
and company, 1935. $1.82. Appleton-Century, 1935. $2. 


A new psychological treatment of definitions, which are clearly and concisely 
stated in language easily comprehended by children; excellent for study of idiomatic 
phrases; particularly useful up to the sixth grade, but from the standpoint of true 
library use and teaching, it is inadequate because of the many types of dictionary 
information omitted. Thumb index. 


Webster’s New Elementary Dictionary. A Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls. Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Merriam Co., 1935. $1.20. 


A new dictionary of 38,500 words with pronunciations, syllabification, and 
other technical features adapted from the New International Dictionary. 


Y EARBOOK 


World Almanac and Book of Facts. Watest annual. New York: 
World-Telegram. $1. . 
Annual. <A handy compilation of statistics and general information. The 

most useful reference book of its size and cost in the world. Index. 


ATLASES 


*GoopE, JOHN Pauu. CGoode’s School Atlas; Physical, Political, and 
Economic, for American Schools and Colleges. Chicago: Rand, 
MeNally & Co., 1932. $4. 


A comprehensive atlas with good clear maps; particularly good in physical 
maps which is important because of the elementary school program; uses latitude 
and longitude for location. It has an excellent index in one alphabet. 


Rand McNally World Atlas. Rand, McNally & Company. Premier 
edition. New York: Rand, McNally & Co., 1931. $4.75. 


Maps are uniform in appearance, type clear and legible. Contains excellent 
gazeteer index of the world and an alphabetical index to the cities of the United 
States in addition to the list published with each state map. A valuable atlas 
for schools. 


INDEX TO PLAYS 


Index to Children’s Plays. Compiled by Aeola L. Hyatt. 38d edition 
revised and enlarged. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1931. $2.50. 


Plays listed under special days and subjects for which they are suitable. About 
2200 plays described. 


AUTHORS 


Kunitz, 8. J., and Haycrart, Howarp. The Junior Book of Authors. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. $4. 


More than 250 accounts of children’s illustrators and authors with pictures; 
written’ for children. Indispensable. 
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PoEtry 1 


Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. Compiled by Burton Egbert 
Stevenson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. $3. 


A delightful collection of old and new favorites from Mother Goose to recent 
times. Suitable for all ages. Author, title, and first line indexes. 


My Poetry Book. Edited by Grace Thompson Huffard. New York: 
The Junior Literary Guild, 1934. $2.50. 


An excellent anthology of modern verse for boys and girls arranged by sub- 
jects; indexed by author, title, and first line; glossary of unusual words. 


Periodicals 


There are few good magazines published especially for children 
but the best available should be provided. Many children are attracted 
by the bright, colorful appearance, and stimulating stories, and may be 
given a training in discrimination which will protect them from the 
trashy material on the average news stand. 

The following is a list of magazines and newspapers which have 
been found of value in elementary school libraries. Several magazines 
published primarily for adults are included because of their interest 
to children in the upper grades. 

MAGAZINES 


American Boy. 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan ; Sprague 
Publishing Co., Monthly. $2. 


American Girl. 670 Lexington Ave., New York, New York: Girl 
Scouts, Inc. Monthly. $1.50 or $2 for two years. 


Aviation. 330 West 42d Street, New York, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Monthly. $3. Upper grades only. 


Boy’s Infe. 200 5th Ave., New York, New York: National Council 
Boy Seouts of America. Monthly. $2. . 


Child Infe. 5386 Clark Street, Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Monthly. 
$3. 

National Geographic. 1156 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
National Geographic Society. Monthly. $3.50. 

Nature Magazine. 1214 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
American Nature Association. Monthly. $8. 

Popular Mechanics. 200 Kast Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois: Popu- 
lar Mechanics Co. Monthly. $2.50. 

Popular Science Monthly. 381 4th Ave., New York, New York: Popu- 
lar Science Publishing Co. Monthly. $1.50. Upper grades only. 


Radio News and The Short Wave. 222 West 39th Street, New York, 
New York: Teck Publications, Inc. Monthly. $2.50. Upper 
grades only. ; 


St. Nicholas. 419 4th Ave., New York, New York: St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine. $4. 
1See Suggested Course of Study in Oral and Written Expression for Elementary 


Reisen: State of California, Department of Education Bulletin, No. 15, November 
5] e 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The Boy’s and Girl’s Newspaper. 9 East 40th Street, New York, New 
York: The Parents Magazine Affiliated Press, Inc., now published 
by St. Nicholas Magazine, 419 4th Ave., New York, New York. 


My Weekly Reader. 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio: American | 
Edueation Press, Inc. Weekly. 75¢. 


Young America, The National News Weekly for Youth. 32 Hast 57th 

Street, New York, New York: Eton Publishing Corp. 

Most lbrarians prefer to order periodicals through an agency 
rather than to deal with each publishing house separately. This 
usually proves more economical, not only in saving clerical expense 
in ordering and checking upon errors, but dealers usually offer very 
attractive combinations which allow a discount upon the list price of 
the individual items. A list of agencies will be found in the Directory 
of Firms.* 


ORDER ROUTINES AND METHODS 


If the book collection is to be built up and maintained by wise and 
economical buying, the teacher-librarian should have a fixed book 
fund upon which she can depend. This should be budgeted according 
to the probable demands of the school program and the individual 
reading interests of the children. 

If possible, the book fund should be divided into two parts; the 
larger usually two-thirds to three-fourths to be spent during the 
summer after the year’s program has been carefully studied, and the 
remainder held available as a reserve fund to meet new and unexpected 
needs as they arise. 

The selection of a purchasing agent is an important decision, and 
the points to be considered in the choice are economy, completeness of 
service, accommodation, reliability, and accuracy. Since most of those 
items depend upon size of stock, this necessitates a choice between 
direet orders from publishers, a small local dealer, or a large metropol- 
itan jobber. 

Publishers give larger discounts, usually about 20 per cent, but 
this saving is almost entirely absorbed in the case of small orders by 
shipping charges and insurance, and the school incurs an additional 
clerical cost for many separate orders. This type of order is best when 
a book is needed immediately, or when an especially large discount 
may be given for a prepublication order. 

A local dealer should be patronized if his service is satisfactory. 
His discount is not so high as that of the publisher, usually about 10 
per cent, as he must meet the transportation charges, but this disad- 


1See Appendix, Directory for Library Supplies, p. 134. 
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vantage may be outweighed by such accommodations as allowing books 
on approval. A good book store in the community is an educational 
asset and deserves the support of the schools. 

A metropolitan jobber is often preferred because by consolidating 
many orders and shipments he can reduce his costs, and by having a — 
large stock on hand he ean, in addition to a good discount, give prompt 
and complete service. Ordering from a jobber 1 is also less expensive to 
the school in clerical costs. 

It is recommended that whenever possible, books with resewed or 
reinforced bindings be ordered. ‘These books may be secured from 
firms specializing in this work,' and the longer wear is worth the 
extra cost. 


Order Cards 

As books are read, reviews clipped, or suggestions received from 
teachers each title should be noted on a separate slip or card to be 
kept on file until an order is sent to the dealer. These order forms 
may be duplicated, printed, or the necessary items written. The items 
on the sample card below are those essential to identify a book, and 
are useful in making the final selection. 


Publisher 20 cp i kr i ie em rates Prices: Oe ee eee 


Recommended by=2.2- 25.0356) ce oe ee ee ee ee 
Reviewed 1 Se ee ee ee eee Sitch) oie 
Age level sok ee Se A 1 a 


Ordered: from. 2s a eo 


After the order has been sent to the dealer, these cards or slips 
may be placed in another file to show what books are on order, and to 
facilitate checking shipments. 


Sample Book Order 

The following form is desirable for use in ordering books. The 
list of books should be arranged alphabetically by author. Two lines 
should be left between items for book seller’s checking. 


1 See Appendix, Directory for Library Supplies, p. 134. 
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The order may indicate the method of shipment, but unless the 
books are needed immediately it may be more economical to instruct 
the bookseller to ship ‘‘cheapest way.’’ 


NAME OF BUYER 
STREET AND NUMBER 


CITY, STATE 
May 25, 193 


owe ne ee 


Gentlemens: 


Please send the following books by (specify 
whether prepaid express, parcel post, freight) and 
bildeinm triplicate: ito (specify..to- whom}. 


No. of Title and edition if 


Routes Author’s name Peein teats in tlesi mad Publisher Price 
fice Ad Sag pied = ea 3 Wide Road Macmillan $2.00 
Ahead! 
1 Petersham, The Story Book Junior $2.50 
Maud of Things Literary 
We Use. Guild. 
2 Stout, Velma Wires Around Nelson $1.00 
the World. 
Signature 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Farco, Lucire F. The Program for Elementary School Inbrary 
Service. Chicago: American Library Association, 1930. $2.25. 


Gives history of elementary school libraries, types of libraries, types of service, 
programs for service, specifications for housing and equipment, study outlines, 
bibliography for school librarians. 


Kine, Wimuuiam A. The Elementary School Inbrary. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. $2. 


Includes chapters on housing, furniture, equipment, platoon programs, organi- 
zation, administration, and reading guidance. Contains good bibliographies. 


Power, Erriz L. Library Service for Children. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1930. $2.75. 
Written by a public library librarian, contains excellent articles on children’s 


books, book selection, plans, equipment, circulation work, reference, and reading 
guidance. Recommended for school librarians. Contains good bibliographies. 


1Usual number: One to agent; one for library file; one to principal, auditor, 
or clerk. Fewer or more copies may be required according to school system. 


CHAPTER IV 


PREPARATION OF BOOKS FOR THE SHELVES’* 


The effectiveness of library service is determined by the organiza- 
tion of its book collection. Each book in the collection is carefully 
selected to meet certain needs, and it must not be misplaced or lost 
on the shelves. <A list of the books in the library may serve as a guide 
when the collection is small. As the library grows it is desirable to 
classify the books by subject and to make a catalog which indexes 
them by author, title, and subject. Explanation of the steps in 
organizing the collection, and simple directions for each process are 
given here. This chapter may serve as a manual or guide for the 
teacher-librarian who has time for only the simplest processes. 

After the books have been received and checked with the order 
as shown in Chapter III, these processes may be carried out in the 
following order: 


1. Accessioning 
2. Classification 
3. Shelf listing 
4. Cataloging 
5. Making book ecard 
6. Making and pasting book pocket in book 
7. Stamping name of library on book pocket, title page, and a 
page arbitrarily selected in each book, such as on page 33. 
8. Lettering book on back 
9. Laequering 
10. Placing books in proper order on shelves 
11. Filing catalog and shelf list cards 


ACCESSION RECORD 


Various methods for keeping record of the number of books added 
to the library are used by school librarians. Some librarians use an 


1Prepared by Dora Smith, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose 
State College, Chairman ; Helen Price, Librarian, University High School, Oakland ; 
Gertrude Miller, Professional Library, Stockton Public Schools; Margaret Girdner, 
Librarian, Galileo High School, San Francisco; Carolyn Mott, Teacher-Librarian, 
William Land HPlementary School, Sacramento. Ruby Minor, ‘Director of Kinder- 
gartens and HPlementary Education, Berkeley Public Schools, and Marion Dunbar, 
Teacher, Commodore: Sloat School, ‘San Francisco, also contributed material to the 
work of this committee. The committee wishes to acknowledge the cooperation of 
Jeannette Vander Ploeg, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose State 
College, for preparing the sections on shelf listing, cataloging, and filing. 
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accession book, which is a chronological list of books added to the 
library. Its advantages are that it enables the new teacher-librarian 
to see quickly the titles of all books purchased and serves as a perma- 
nent record of books owned by the library. Standard accession books 
may be purchased from library supply houses. The loose leaf form is 
desirable since entries may be made on the typewriter, if one is 
available. As a substitute for this form of accession record an inex- 
pensive composition book may be used, and the entries written in 
by hand. 


Directions for Using 


Each line of the accession book has a number. ‘The accession 
number assigned to the book corresponds to the number of the line 
on which the book is entered in the accession record. As soon as the 
entry is made in the accession record, the accession number should be 
written in ink in the book. The place chosen to enter the accession 
number in books varies with different libraries. Some libraries place 
the number on the first page following the title page. Many libraries 
also place the accession number on the upper right hand corner of the 
book eard and the book pocket. 


What to Accession 


All bound books are accessioned. Pamphlets and unbound books 
are usually not accessioned. In some schools, supplementary readers are 
shelved in the library or rooms adjoining. These are not library 
books and should not be accessioned. A record of their purchase 
should be kept, however, for the school files. 


Permanent Record of Books Owned by the Library 


The use of the shelf list' as a permanent record instead of an 
accession record is a practice adopted in many school libraries. When 
this method is used, the number of copies of each book is listed on each 
shelf list card. This has been found to be satisfactory in many small 
schools, though there is the danger of having cards misplaced or 
misfiled by student helpers in the library. It is a good plan to keep 
a record of the number of books added in each classification or subject 
eroup during the year. This information may be useful in future book 
selection as a means of keeping the library collection properly bal- 
anced. The following form is suggested as a simple record which 
may be kept on cards and filed either in front of the first drawer of the 
shelf list, or on a page in the accession book, or in a notebook. 


1See description of Shelf List, p. 94. 
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Books Added 1933-34 


Tail 1 
alia 
ttl 111 


Figure 10. Card Showing Record of Accessions by Class 


CLASSIFICATION 


Classification is a scheme for arranging books in a library so that 
those on the same subject will stand together on the shelves, and those 
on related subjects near each other. 

A standard system of classification has been developed which can 
be adapted to large or small collections of books. It is desirable to use 
this scheme since it is used by most public and college libraries. This 
scheme is the Dewey Decimal Classification. It takes it name from 
its author Melvil Dewey, a prominent figure in library history. 

In this scheme all knowledge is divided into ten main classes 
numbered 000 to 900, and each hundred used for a main group or 
subject such as history, literature, ete. The ten main divisions are: 


000 General Works 
100 Philosophy 

200 Religion 

300 Sociology 

400 Philology 

500 Science in General 
600 Useful Arts 

700 Fine Arts 

800 Literature 

900 History 


1Melvil Dewey. Abridged Decimal Classification. 4th revised edition. Lake 
Placid Club. New York: Forest Press, 1929. 
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Each of these ten main divisions is again similarly divided into ten 
sections. For example: 500 Science in General, 510 Mathematics, 520 
Astronomy, 530 Physics, 540 Chemistry, ete. By the use of decimal 
points this scheme makes it possible to classify material minutely. In 
the small library this minute classification is not considered necessary, 
the first ten divisions with an occasional subdivision probably being suffi- 
cient. The following abridged classification scheme has been made from 
that used in the San Francisco and the Sacramento elementary school 
libraries : 


030 Encyclopedias 

100 Philosophy 

170 Conduct, Etiquette, Thrift 

200 Religion 

220 Bible Stories 

290 Myths 

300 Sociology 

310 Almanacs 

303 Citizenship 

370 Education (Teachers’ 
Books) 

380 Transportation, Railroads 
and Ships. Communi- 
cation 

394 Holidays 

398 Fairy Tales 

- 400 Philology 

423 Dictionaries 

425 Grammar 

500 Science in General 

573 Prehistoric Man 

595 Insects 

5998 Birds 

0999 Animals and Animal 
Stories 

600 Useful Arts; Industries 

608 Inventions 

614 Health, Fire Protection 
and Prevention, Safety 
Edueation 

620 Aviation, Automobiles 

630 Agriculture. Gardening 

640 Homemaking. Cookery 

655 Printing 


680 Handicrafts 

700 Fine Arts. Fine Arts in 
General 

778 Motion Pictures 

780 Musie 

790 Games. Sports 

800 Literature. General 
Works 

808 Readers 

811 Poetry 

812 Plays 

900 History. History in 
General : 

910 Geography (all books de- 
scribing more than one 
country ) 

912 Atlases 

914 Europe 

914.2 England 

914.3 Germany 


914.4 France 


914.5 Italy 

914.6 Spain 

914.7 Russia 

914.8 Seandinavia 
915 Asia 

915.1 China 

915.2 Japan 

916 Africa 

917 North America 
917.2 Mexico 

917.8 United States 
917.94 California 
918 South America 
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919.8 Arctic Regions 973 United States History 
920 Collective Biography 979.4 California History 
921 Individual Biography E Easy Books 

930 Ancient History P Picture Books 


970.1 Indians 


Fiction 

Most fiction is not classified. Fiction having definite subject value 
may be classified with non-fiction so that it will stand on the shelves 
with other books on that subject, for example: Wires Around the 


World by Velma Stout, though in story form, may very logically be 
put with books on communication. 


Easy Books 


The use of the letter E for easy books and P for picture books 
is recommended. By marking them thus these books may be found 
quickly by the younger pupils. 


Reference Books 


Reference books, such as encyclopedias, the World Almanac, ete., 
are given class numbers, indicating their subject-matter, preceded by a 
capital letter R. These books are usually kept in close proximity to 
the librarian’s desk so she may assist in their use. 


THE CARD CATALOG 


A catalog for use in a school library must meet the needs not 
only of children but of teachers and librarians. It must not be too 
complex for the one group, but should include whatever is important 
for the other. Since neither students nor teachers can possibly have as 
intimate a knowledge of the entire book collection as the librarian, a 
catalog proves to be a valuable supplement. It answers the questions: 
What books does the library have by a certain author? Does the library 
have a book by a certain title? What books does the library have on 
a certain subject? It serves as a key to the books and their contents. 

Cataloging, or the making of a catalog, is the recording of essential 
information about a book in a form, preferably on cards, that is simple 
and convenient to use. 

The dictionary card catalog, a catalog in which all records of a 
book, author, title, and subject, are arranged in one alphabet as in a 
dictionary, is the most useful form of catalog in a school library. 

The catalog cards should be prepared according to definite rules. 
A code of written instructions and policies will aid the librarian and her 
successors to bring about the uniformity and consistency necessary — 
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in making a card eatalog. If the library has no other manual, the 
instructions given here may be followed. They allow for modifications 
or further simplification as the individual library demands. 

The following title page and ecard forms for a particular book with 
a few important definitions will serve as an illustration of what is meant 
by recording a book on ecards. 


WIDE ROAD AHEAD! 


The Building of an Automobile 
by 
Henry B. LENT 


Illustrated by 
EarLE WINSLOW 
New York 


The Macmillan Company 
1934 


The author of the book is Henry B. Lent; the complete title to be 
represented on the card consists of the words Wide Road Ahead! The 
Building of an Automobile. Illustrated by Earle Winslow. The place 
of publication is New York, the publisher is The Macmillan Company, 
and the date of publication is 19384. These last three items, place, 
publisher, and date are called the imprint. Since most of the essential 
information in the definition of cataloging is taken from the title page 
We can reproduce it in the following way, omitting the place of 
publication which is considered non-essential in simplified practice. 

For the person who wants a book by this author there will be the 
author card as shown in Figure 11. 


Lent, Henry Bolles. 

Wide road ahead! The building of an auto- 
mobile; illustrated by Earle Winslow. Mac- 
millan, 1934. , 


6-—25653 Figure 11. Author Card 
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For the benefit of anyone who remembers the book by its title there 
will be the ¢tle card as shown in Figure 12. 


Wide road ahead! 
Lent, Henry Bolles. 

Wide road ahead! The building of an auto- 
mobile; illustrated by Earle Winslow. Mac- 
millan, 1954, 


Figure 12. Title Card 


For someone who wants a book about automobiles, there will be 
the subject card as shown in Figure 13. 


620 AUTOMOBILES 
Lig Lent, Henry Bolles. 
Wide road ahead! The building of an auto- 
mobile; illustrated by Earle Winslow. Mac— 
millan, 1934. 


Figure 13. Subject Card 


All three cards for the same book are identical, that is, they have 
a unit form, except for the top line. Cards are arranged alphabetically 
in the catalog. by the words at the top of the card. 
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Typing Rules 
That these cards may be neat and uniform in appearance, the 
following typing rules should be observed : ' 


1. Consider the second line from the top of the card, approximately 
three-eighths of an inch, as the first line on all cards. 


2. The margin at the left of.a card is spoken of as indention. 
Begin typing on the tenth space from the edge for the first 
indention. Type on the thirteenth space for the second inden- 
tion. These margins, nine and twelve spaces wide respectively, 
are intended for a machine with elite type. Margins one or 
two spaces narrower may be used with the large type machines. 


3. Space once after any punctuation including the period follow- 
ing abbreviations. Space twice after a period at the end of a 
sentence, but allow three spaces between the last word of the 
title and the publisher’s name. Follow the punctuation of the 
title page; use a period, comma, or semicolon when necessary 
for clearness. 


4. Do not type below the guard-hole unless there is only a word 
or two. 


5. Abbreviations on the ecard are not recommended. 


6. Capitalize first word only of title, and proper names. Notice 
the lower case letters used in the examples presented in this 
chapter. 


Author Card 


It is always important to determine who is responsible for the 
book, that is, who wrote it in its original form. There are personal 
authors, such as Hugh Lofting and organization authors hke Boy 
Scouts of America. There are books known only by their titles such as 
the World Almanac, The World Book Encyclopedia, or Harper’s Book 
of Little Plays, and some for which there seems to be no known author 
such as Mother Goose and the Arabian Nights. 

With the aid of the Children’s Catalog and various book lists deci- 
sion is made upon the form of author’s name and its correct spelling. 
Consistency should be observed in using the same form. 


Making a Complete Card 

The following steps apply to the making of a complete card for 
‘all books. This first card is spoken of as the author card or main 
entry because it contains the tracing’ for all other cards made for the 


1See pp. 74, 75. 
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same book. The regular form consists of call number, author heading, 
title of book, and imprint. Some books require additional information 
such as a series note and contents. 


lie 


bo 


Call Number. Type the class number one space from the left 
edge of the card, on the second line from the top of the ecard. 


On the line below class number, type initial letter of first word 


of author heading. 


Author Heading. Enter the full name of the author, last name 
first, on the top line of the card even with the class number, 
beginning at first indention, follow by a period. 

Joint Authors. When a book has two authors enter it as 
usual under the first name on the title page followed by the 
second name, e.g. Lomen, Helen, and Flack, Marjorie. If there 
are more than two authors write and others after the first 
author’s name. 


Title of Book. Copy the title of the book as found on the title 
page, including any information regarding illustrator, editor, — 
edition, ete., found there. Mottoes, professional titles; and non- 
essential matter of any kind should be omitted. If the title is 
very long, part of it may be omitted if the meaning or clearness 
is not changed by so doing. Since the author’s name already 
appears on the ecard, do not repeat it when copying the title. 

Begin the title on the line below the author’s name, at second 

indention. Bring succeeding lines back to first indention. 

Follow by a period. Use Arabic figures to show edition state- 

ment: 2d edition, 4th edition. 

Imprint. Three spaces following the title, type the publisher 

and date, e.g. Macmillan, 1934. Since the place of publication 

is of little importance, it is recommended that it be omitted. 

a. Publisher. If the firm name is a personal one use the sur- 
name of the first publisher mentioned on the title page, 
e.g. Seribner for Chas. Scribner’s sons. In the ease of a 
publishing house with an impersonal name, it is necessary 
to include the entire name, e.g. Standard publishing co.; 
American book company; abbreviate or spell out the word 
company as found on the title page. If the surnames are 
hyphenated give both, e.g. McGraw-Hill. 

b. Date. Use date of publication found on title page. When 
no publisher’s date is found, use the last copyright date 
found on the verso, or back of the title page, preceded by a 
small e, e.g. Allyn, c1933. When no date can be found, use 
the notation, n.d. following the name of the publisher, 
e.g. Stokes, n.d. 
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5. Series Title. Books ina series are usually in a uniform binding, 
the work of one editor or publisher, with a collective title which 
is called the series title, e.g. Peeps at many lands. They are 
usually related to one another in subject-matter. 

This title is usually found at the head of the title page, on 
one of the pages preceding the title page, or on the outside 
cover of the book. Type this information in parentheses at 
second indention on a new line below the imprint as indicated. 
If the series has numbered volumes give volume number in 
Arabic numerals. Figures 14 and 15 are examples of series 
title cards. 


Stout, Velma. 

Wires around the world; illustrated by 
Stephen J. Voorheis. Nelson, 1934. 

(Our changing world) 


Figure 14. Series Title 


Wade, Mrs. Mary Hazelton (Blanchard) 

Maria, our little Cuban cousin; illustruted 
by J. Bridgeman. Page, cl902. 

(Little cousin series) 


Figure 15. Series Title 
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6. Notes. Sometimes the title does not give an indication of the 
kind of material to be found in the book. A note, often just a 
word such as Poems or Plays may be typed at second indention 
two lines below the last typed line on the ecard. Some notes 
are often as helpful to teachers as to pupils, for example a note 
such as this: Derivations of names of the states of the United 

- States: p..812 would bring to light material not otherwise found. 
Such notes quoted directly from the book are enclosed by 
quotation marks. A contents note may give similar informa- 
tion. At second indention, on second line below last typed line 
on ecard, type the word Contents,— and follow by titles, or title 
and authors of stories and plays, or subjects contained in the 
books. Figure 16 shows a card with contents note. 


Petersham, Mrs. Maud (Fuller) and Petersham, 
Miska. 
The story book of things we use. The Junior 
literary guild, 1933. 


Contents.— Houses.— Clothes.- Transportation. 


© 


_ Figure 16. Card Showing Contents 


A set of books each having a different title may be indicated as in 
Figure 17. 

7. Tracing. Since it is necessary to keep a record of all cards 
made for each book, a system of tracing is used, preferably on 
the back of the author card. Tracing is an important step in 
cataloging since it is the only way of indicating what cards to 
remove from the catalog when a book has been lost or with- 
drawn. 


Turn the ecard so that the guard-hole is at the top. Trace at the 
left about half way down the ecard. Tracing for the card shown in 
Figure 19, will look like Figure 18, with tracing in the order of subjects, 
names, titles. | 


~l 
On 
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Terry, Arthur G paeaLLOL 
History stories of other lands. Row, cl926. 


Contents.— v. 1 Tales from far and near.- 
v. 2 Tales of long ago.- v. 3 The beginnings.- 
v. 4 Lord and vassal.- v. 5 The new liberty.- 
ve 6 The modern world. 


OC 


Figure 17. Card Showing Contents of a Set of Books 


O 


MYTHOLOGY, GREEK 
Pyle, Howard, illustrator 
title “ 


Figure 18. Tracing 


Any additional cards would also be traced such as the series card, 
using the name of series and name cross reference. If a second title 
card is used, trace by typing that whole title. Cross references may be 
indicated thus, by means of lower case letter x, as a symbol for the 
words cross reference; x Hall, Stephen King—or, x Ouida, pseud. 

The tracings for subject cards are in red small letters or black 
capitals depending on the style used for subject entries. Subject cross 
references are not traced since they are checked in the subject heading 
list. 
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Title, Subject, and Other Necessary Cards 


Nearly all books require, in addition to the main or author ecard, 
a title card and one or more subject cards. The wnit card form is recom- 
mended since that form of card will serve every purpose. Thus the 
librarian may make one card and indicate the additional necessary ecards 
which can then be typed by a student helper. The author ecard 
described above serves as the unit card form; by the addition at the 
top of the appropriate heading it becomes a title, subject, or any needed 
additional ecard. 


Baldwin, James. 
A story of the golden age; illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Scribner, 1918. 


Figure 19. Author Unit Card 


Title Card. More than one title card is often needed. This may 
be just a shortened title, or an inverted title. In addition to the usual 
title card for The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn a more important 
one would be just Huckleberry Finn since the book is usually referred 
to by that name. Or, Doctor Dolittle, The story of, might be used for 
the book with the title The Story of Doctor Dolittle. This is a con- 
venient. way to bring out an important word in any title. Notice that 
the class number is placed on the top line with the title as in Figure 20. 

Defintion of Subject Heading. A subject heading is the name of 
a subject, used as a heading on the top line of a ecard, under paren 
books relating to that subject are found in the catalog. 

Before doing any work with subject headings one must understand 
why this work is necessary, as well as how it is to be done. In the 
elementary school library, subjeet headings are essential. Children 
rarely ask for a book by name or author. As a general rule they will 
say, ‘‘I want a book about airplanes,’’ or ‘‘I want a story about a dog.”’ 
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For this reason subject cards are often the most important cards in the 
catalog. 


A story of the golden age, 
Baldwin, James. 

A story of the golden age; illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Scribner, 1918. 


Figure 20. Title Card 


In the section on classification it was found that one number only 
could be given to a book and that number would determine its subject 
place on the shelf. But since many books treat of more than one subject 
they are given subject entries in the card catalog in order to show all 
the material in the library not indicated by the class numbers. 


First Step: Determamng the Subject of the Book. The first step 
‘in assigning subject headings is to determine the real subject of the 
book; what is the book ‘‘about?’’ What did the author have in mind 
when he wrote the book? Sometimes it is very simple to decide. The 
Children’s Bird Book will very probably be about birds only: Some- 
times a book called Insect Life for example, will include information 
about both ants and bees. Dogs rather than Animals is more specific 
for a book about dogs. The word History as a heading would be much 
too general to use for a specific book about the history of the United 
States. For such a book this heading is used: U. S. History. This is 
true of history books of any particular country. Specific headings 
such as Civil war, Colonial period, American revolution are to be pre- 
ferred to such general headings as U. S. History—Cvwil war, or U.S. 
History—Revolution. 

In order to determine the real subject of a book, one must do more 
than examine the title page. Tables of contents, introductions, and 
prefaces are useful for this purpose. Frequently, however, one must 
skim through parts of the book in order to be sure that one has not 
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misinterpreted the author’s purpose. This can be done at the same 
time that one is determining the class number. 

Sinee a book of Longfellow’s poems can not be said to be about 
poetry, nor can Alecott’s Little Women be said to be about fiction, 
literary works of an individual author are entered only under the 
author’s name and the title. Many books of fiction undoubtedly have 
a definite subject value. For such books a subject heading combined 
with the word Stories is advised. Jor example Elizabeth Jane Coats- 
worth’s Boy with the Parrot; a Story of Guatemala would have the 
headings—GUATEMALA—Stories; PARROTS—Stories. Collections 
of poems or plays of more than one author published in the same book 
are also brought together in the catalog. For example, A Child’s 
Book of Old Verses, compiled by Jessie Wilcox Smith, would have as a 
heading POETRY—Collections, since it contains poems by several 
authors. 


Second Step: Assigning the Subject Heading. After one has 
determined the real subject of the book, the next step is to discover a 
subject heading which will be suitable for it, and which will also be 
general enough to include other books about the same subject. For 
this purpose Elva S. Smith’s Subject Headings for Children’s Books + 
is recommended. 

Subject heading work is one phase of the technical process of 
cataloging which demands the use of a definite tool such as the list 
just mentioned. Much time and confusion will be saved if the helpful 
introduction is read until the matter of subject headings is thoroughly 
understood. A wrong or misleading heading on a card may cause a 
child great disappointment in his enthusiastic use of a card catalog. 
Such a list is used to secure uniformity in one’s own catalog as well 
as to insure some similarity between this first attempt of a child to 
use the catalog of the school library and a later use of a catalog 
designed for adult use. It is much wiser to use terms and forms that 
_ have proved to be the best from experience than to invent headings or 
obtain them from several sourees. The Children’s Catalog may be 
helpful in suggesting headings. They should be compared and verified 
with Miss Smith’s list. 


Making the Card. It is preferable to type the subject heading in 
red in small letters. Black capitals, however, may be used. This 
makes the subject cards easily distinguished from all others. Figure 21 
shows a subject card. | 


< Elva Ss. Smith. Subject Headings for Children’s Books in Public Libraries and 
in Libraries in Hlementary and Junior High Schools. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1933. 
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When red is used, subdivisions of a_large subject are usually 
indicated thus: Poetry — Collections. 

When black capitals are used, the usual form is: POETRY — Col- 
lections. 


MYTHOLOGY, GREEK 
Baldwin, James. 

A story of the golden age; illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Scribner, 1918.. 


Figure 21. Subject Card 


Occasionally a card similar to the one below is made for illustrators, 
but only when important. 


Pyle, Howard, illustrator 
Baldwin, James. 

A story of the golden age; illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Scribner, 1918. 


Figure 22. IJIlustrator Card 
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It should be noted that the card for the illustrator needs an ‘‘iden- 
tification tag.’’ When a name other than the.author’s is entered on 
the first line, some identification is needed, thus the word allustrator is 
placed three spaces after the comma following the name in the example 
given in Figure 22. 


Cross References 


A eross.reference is a direction from one heading to another in the 
catalog. It may refer from one heading not used to one that is used, 
or it may refer from one heading to another where additional material 
may be found. The former are called see references, the latter see also 
references. 


See References. The reader should notice carefully the see refer- 
ences made in the list of Subject Headings for Children’s Books.* 
Since from experience it is found that some terms are better than 
others, Miss Smith * indicates that information by using the word see 
followed by another term. For example, although the words Flying 
machines may represent a perfectly good idea, more specific words are 
suggested by the use of Airplanes or Airships, or Aviation, or even 
Seaplanes, one or more of which are to be preferred. A chapter in a 
book might give just the information needed about Civics, but the 
printed list indicates the heading Citizenship. All the above informa- 
tion can be given in the catalog by means of cross reference cards, such | 
as Figures 23, 24, 25, and 26. 


FLYING MACHINES 


see 


AIRPLANES 
AIRSHIPS 
AVIATION 
SEAPLANES 


Figure 23. Cross Reference Card 


1BHlva S. Smith, op. cit. 
' 2Hiva S. Smith, op. cit., p. 13. 
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CIVICS 


see 


CITIZENSHIP 


Figure 24. Cross Reference Card 


Only the headings actually used in the catalog should be given on 
the cross reference card for Flying machines. 

These see cross reference cards are also used to secure uniformity 
in name entries. 


King Arthur 
see 


Arthur, King 


Figure 25. Cross Reference Card 
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Saint Nicholas 


see 


Nicholas, Saint 


Figure 26. Cross Reference Card 


See Also References. See Also references must be made with care. 
They must connect related subjects or direct from a general term to a 
more specific term. 


MOTHS 
see also 
BUTTERFLIES 


CATERPILLARS 
SILKWORMS 


_ Figure 27. See Also Reference Card 


Again only headings actually used in the catalog would be indicated 
on the cross reference cards. See also references should always refer to 
new material. A child will be disappointed if the only book he finds 
under the heading Grain is also the only one under the heading Corn. 
No attempt should be made to use see also cards until the catalog is of 
fair size. A wise and careful use of a few is better than many inac- 
curately made. A See Also reference card is shown in Figures 27 
and 28. 
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GRAIN 


see also 


Figure 28. See Also Reference Card 


Special Problems : 

Pseudonyms. An occasional book is written by an author who has 
used an assumed name, for example the names Lewis Carroll, Mark 
Twain, Maristan Chapman, James Otis, have been used by authors 
instead of their real names. The name by which the author is best 
known should be determined and that form should always be used as 
author. Since some one may also look up the other name, use a cross 
reference from the name not used to the one used. 

The form for real name used as author is shown in Figure 29, and 
forms ‘for necessary cross reference cards are shown in Figure 30 
and 31. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (Mark Twain; pseud.) 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer; with new and 
original illustrations by Peter Hurd. Winston, 
LIS. 


Figure 29. Card for Real Name Used as Author 
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Mark Twain,  pseud. 


see 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 


Figure 30. Cross Reference Card from Pseudonym 
It may be necessary to have the form shown in Figure 31 also. 
Twain, Mark,  pseud. 


see 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 


Figure 31. Cross Reference Card from Pseudonym 
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Figures 32 and 33 show the form for pseudonym used as author 
with necessary cross reference. 


Carroll, Lewis,  pseud. 
Alice's adventures in Wonderland; illustra- 
ted by John Tenniel. Liverisht, n.d. 


Figure 32. Card for Pseudonym Used as Author 


Dodgson, Charles 
see 


Carroll, Lewis, pseud. 


Figure 33. Cross Reference Card to Pseudonym 


Several Authors in One Book. Since some books consist of collec- 
tions of poems, plays, stories, etc., written by different people, one 
person is usually responsible for collecting or editing them. For this 
type of book we have an editor or compiler as author. In such a case 
his name is given on the catalog card (Figure 34) in the author posi- 
tion followed by a comma, three spaces, and the word editor, or com- 
piler as indicated on the title page. 


7—25653 
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Moses, Montrose Jonas, editor. 

Ring up the curtain! A collection of 
plays for children; with illustrations by 
Janet L. Scott. Little, 1932. 


Figure 34. Editor as Author Card 


Author Not a Person. Not only persons but societies, organizations 
of various sorts, and governments may be authors. These are spoken of 
as corporate authors. The correct form of the organization’s name 
should be determined and it should be treated as a personal author. 
The form of the card remains the same. For this form see Figures 35 
and 36. 


Boy scouts of America. 


Tenderfoot helps. Boy scouts of America, 
c1930. 


Figure 35. Corporate Author Card 
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U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 

Fifty common birds of farm and orchard. 
Revised edition. Government printing office, 
PIR. 

(Farmers! bulletin 513) 


Figure 36. Corporate Author Card 


Original Authors Not Known. Since the original authors of such 
classics as Arabian Nights, Mabinogion, Mother Goose, and others are 
not known, the best known form of the name is chosen as the author 
entry. This is put in the author place on the catalog card and the title 
is written in its usual position exactly as it appears on the title page, 
even though the first words are the same as the author headings, This 
type of entry for these books is spoken of as umform entry. 

The following are some of the most frequently used and best 
known forms: 


* Arabian Nights *Mother Goose 
Arthur, King Nibelungenlied 
Beowulf *Reynard the Fox 
The Cid Robin Hood 

*Mabinogion Roland 


The four starred are always entered in that way. (See Figure 37) In 
elementary schools the others are more frequently used as added head- 
ings for books and stories about King Arthur, Roland, ete. These may — 
be classified on the same principle as for biography using 398 legends as 
the class numbers and A as the initial for Arthur, King; B for Beo- 
wulf; R for Robin Hood; Ro for Roland, ete. The initial should be 
placed directly under the first figure. (See Figure 38) 
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This arrangement brings all stories about each person together. 


598 Arabian nights. 

A Arabian nights' entertainments; translated 
by E. W. Lane; edited for young people by F. J. 
Olcott. Holt, n.d. 


Figure 37. Card for Classics of Which Original Authors Are Not Known 


ROBIN HOOD 
Pyle, Howard. 

The merry adventures of Robin Hood of zreat 
renown, in Nottinghamshire. Scribner, 1931. 


Figure 38. Card for Uniform Entry as Added Heading 


The Bible also falls in this group of books. The Bible as a whole 
or any of its parts is entered first under the word Bible. 


Books Best Known by Their Title. These books are very much 
like those deseribed in the paragraph called Several Authors in One 
Book except that often even an editor is not given. They are always 
better known by their title than by any person connected with them 
as, for example, encyclopedias, The World Almanac, Who’s Who, and 
such a book as Harper’s Book of Inttle Plays. Figures 39 and 40 illus- 
trate this type of card. 
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This card has a rather unusual form since its main or author entry 
is actually its title. The title should be entered on the top line at first 
indention, all following lines should be brought back to second inden- 
tion. Imprint and other information should be added as usual. 


Compton's pictured encyclopedia; to inspire 
ambition, to stimulate the imagination, to 
provide the inquiring mind with accurate in- 
formation. Compton, cl922. 


Figure 39. Title as Main Entry Card 


Harper's book of little plays, by Margaret 

_ Sutton Brisco, John Kendrick Bangs, Caroline 
A. Creevy, Margaret E. Sangster and others. 
Selected for home and school entertainments 
with an introduction by Madeline D. Barnun, 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle and others. Har- 
per, cl910. 


Contents.- The frog fairy.— The revolt of the 
holiday.- The ninepin club.- Familiar quotations. 
The tables turned.— A Thanksgiving dream. 


©) 


Figure 40. Title as Main Entry Card 


In order to show which volumes the library has of such books as 
Who’s Who or the World Almanac which come in frequently, the note 
Inbrary has: is placed at first indention two lines below imprint, fol- 
lowed by the date of the volume as in Figure 41. On such a ecard the 
date is not put in its usual place in the imprint. As additional volumes 
are added to the library the volume number or date is typed or noted 
in pencil on the card below the previous number, __ 
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World almanac. 


Library has: 
1934 


Figure 41. Library Has Card 


Analytics | 

When a separate card is made for any part of a book, as a chapter, 
poem, play, story, ete., it is ealled an analytic. Books of collective 
biography and many of the science and history books should be eare- 
fully analyzed. Analytics should not be made when they are similar to 
the subject headings already chosen for the book. In an elementary 
school library, subject analytics are the most necessary. Miss Smith’s 
Analysis of Books in her Subject Headings for Children’s Books will 
be found helpful in this connection.* 


ALCOTT, LOULSA MAY 
B Bolton, Mrs. Sarah (Knowles) 
Louisa M. Alcott. (In her Lives of girls 
who became famous. p. 104-121) 


VS 


Figure 42, Subject Analytic Card 


1 Elva S. Smith, op. cit, —_ 
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Subject Analytic. The subject analytic is placed at the second 
indention on the first line. As with the other subject headings type the 
subject analytic heading in red or black small eapitals. (See 
Figure 42) 

Title Analytic. ‘Title analyties are chiefly useful for stories, plays, 
and longer poems that are frequently called for. The first example is 
for a title in a book whose author wrote all the stories, as in Figure 43. 
The second example is for a title whose author is different from the 
person who is responsible for the book, as in Figure 44. 


The seven wonders of the world. 
Hoppin, Frederick Street. 

(In his A book of the great old stories. 
p. 33-48) 


Figure 43. Title Analytic Card 


Little black Sambo. 
M Kaufman, Hazel Sharrard. 
(In Moses, M. J. Ring up the curtain. 

p. 145-159) 


A play. 


O 


Figure 44. Title Analytic Card 
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Series Card 


Since books in a series are often useful because they may serve as 
a reading list or suggest other related books a serves card is frequently 
made. One card is all that is necessary for a whole series of books. 
The series title is placed on the first line at first indention, as in 
Figure 45. Skip one line, then list the authors and titles of the books 
in the library belonging to that series. Classified books have the class 
number in the margin opposite each book. There will be no call 
number for the whole series as a set. | 


City and country series. 


Faton, J. The story of transportation. 1927. 


Watson, E. The story of bread. 1927. 


OC 


Figure 45. Series Card 


Book Card and Pocket 


Making the book card and pocket completes the process of classi- 
fication and cataloging. Call number, accession, or copy number, 
author, and title of the book are shown on each as in Figures 46 and 47. 
The process of placing the pocket in the book is described in Chapter V.* 


Supplies 


Card Catalog Cabinet and Cards. The supply eatalogs of Gaylord 
Bros.; Demco Library Supplies; and the Library Bureau (Division of 
Teme orot Rand) are easily obtained and give the description and 
price of cabinets and cards. The 12.5x7.5 em (approximately 5x3 
inches) medium weight punched and unruled ecards are to be recom- 
mended for the card catolog. <A lighter weight and less expensive card 
may be used for the shelf-list. As the catalog grows guide cards of — 
plain buff bristol with PrOISC ne edge may be inserted. Print or type 
headings as needed. 


1See p. 98. 
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918° 


Cc . 

cop. 2 

- _ Chamberlain 
South America 


Figure 46. Book Pocket Figure 47. Book Card 


Typewriter. The typewriter should have a red and black ribbon, 
and a special card attachment for holding catalog cards. 
Filing 

Cards should be arranged in the catalog drawers in alphabetical 
order word by word according to the top line on each ecard. 

Since abbreviations Mr., Mrs., Dr., are sometimes spelled in full 
always arrange as though spelled in full, Mister, Mistress, Doctor, when 
such abbreviations begin or are in the title of a book, file Dr. Pete of 
the Sierras as Doctor Pete; but ignore titles such as Mrs., Sir., ete. 
when filing such an entry as Petersham, Mrs. Maud (Fuller). 

Names beginning with M’, Me, St., Ste., are arranged as if spelled 
Mae, Saint, Sainte, for the same reason as given above. 

Numerals in titles of books should be spelled. File 101 Games for 
Boys and Girls under One hundred one. 

A proper name with a prefix, article, or other words is considered 
as one word: De La Mare as though spelled Delamare; San Francisco 
as though SanFrancisco. 

_ Books about an author (subject card) should be filed after books by 
him (author card). 
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The following list is an alphabetical arrangement of typical entries 


in a catalog: 


A B C book of people 
A BC bunny 


Abdul, the story of an Egyptian 


boy 
American revolution 
Arabian nights 
Black Beauty 
Black-flies 
Black Hawk war 
Blackbirds 
Blacksmithing 
A book of giant stories 
The book of Indian crafts and 

Indian lore 
Children of the soil 
A ehild’s history of art 
Civil war 
Colonial period 
De La Mare 
Delaware 
De Leeuw 
Dobias, Frank 
Doctor Dolittle, The story of 
Dr. Pete of the Sierras 
A dog of Flanders 
Joan of Are, Saint 
Mabie, Hamilton Wright 
MacDonald, George 
McGhee, Paul 


Shelf List 


MacGregor, Mary 

Machinery 

McIntosh, Frank 

Missing Katchina 

Mr. Brown’s grocery store 

Moby Dick 

Nicholas, Saint (Used for books about him) 
One hundred best poems for boys and girls 


-101 games for boys and girls 


Patrick, Saint (Used for books about him) 
Revolution, American, see American revolution 
Sabin, Edwin Legrand 
St. Bartholomew’s day, Massacre of 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus 

St. John, Charles Edward 

The St. Nicholas Christmas book 

St. Patrick’s day 

Saintsbury, George 

Salisbury, George 

Salt air 

Salt & pepper 

Samoan Islands 

Sanchez, Mrs. Nellie (Van de Grift) 

San Francisco 

Washington and his country 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, George 

The water-babies 

The water elf and the miller’s child 


The shelf list is a record of the books in the library in the order in 
which they stand on the shelves. The cards are arranged numerically 
according to classification number. 

There are several uses for the shelf list. It is used in taking inven- 


tory to ascertain whether copies of a book are missing. It is used as a 
guide in buying, to keep classes well balanced and to avoid duplication 
of books the library already has. It shows all the material in a given 
class, since the cards for science books will all be filed together in the 
500’s. These same books would be separated in the dictionary catalog 
under headings such as stars, animals, chemistry, ete. It assures 
uniformity in classifying books, since one may consult a number to see 
whether a new book agrees with that same classification. 

Shelf List Card. This card should be made at the same time a book 
is cataloged. Sometimes when time is lacking to catalog the books 
completely, the shelf list may serve temporarily as the only card index 
of the library. To make available a record of books by author, a dupli- 
cate set may be typed and filed in alphabetic order. 
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This card contains essentially the same information as an author 
card (see page 69) or may be shortened to contain only author, title 
and date. The accession number is then typed in the left hand margin 
two lines below the last line. 

Every copy of a book must be indicated on the shelf list eard by 
its own accession or copy number. Arrange the numbers by columns 
in numerical order. Each volume in a set has its own accession number. 
All volumes in a set belong on one shelf list card. 

Figures 48, 49, and 50 show samples of shelf list cards. 


Irving, Washington. 

Rip Van Winkle; a posthumous writing of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, with pictures by Anne 
Heynemann. Gentry, 1934. 


Figure 48. Shelf List Card 


Eastman, Charles Alexander. 
Indian boyhood; with illustrations by E. L. 
Blumenschein. McClure, c1l930. 


Withdrawn 1933 
Lost 1934 


Figure 49, Shelf List Card 
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When inventory is taken or a book is reported lost, information as 
withdrawn or lost may be indicated after accession numbers as a 
convenient way of keeping such records for each book. 

If an accession record is not kept, a copy number, e.g. cop. 1, cop. 2, 
ete., may be substituted for the accession number and information 
similar to that given in the accession book, i.e. source and price may 
be added. 


398 Pyle, Howard. 

R The merry adventures of Robin Hood of great 
renown, in Nottinghamshire. New York, Scribner, 
LOSD. 


Cop. 1 Calif. sch. bk. depository 2.90 
Cop. 2° Calif. sch. bk. depository y s:2.00 


OC 


Figure 50. Shelf List Card 
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SmitH, Enva S. Subject Headings for Children’s Books in Public 
Inbraries and in Libraries in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1933. $3.25 


An excellent tool for the school librarian. Contains very practical suggestions 
for making an effective school library catalog. 


Wiuson, MartHa. School Library Management. 5th revised edition. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1931. $1.25 


Discusses the problem of the library in the school, especially the smaller one. 
Contains suggestions as to equipment, organization, administration and use. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PHYSICAL PREPARATION, CARE, AND 
MENDING OF BOOKS * 


Proper physical preparation of the new book increases its life and 
usefulness. The first opening of a book as it comes from the package 
is important in order that the back may not be broken before it is 
limbered up by handling. To open a book properly the back should be 
laid on a flat surface, and opened a few pages from the front and 
pressed gently, then a few pages from the back of the book in the same 
manner. This should be repeated with a few pages nearer the center, 
front, then back, and toward the middle of the book. The ecrackliness 
of the gluing will disappear and the book will open and, usually, le 
open easily. Children can be taught to do this and an interesting class 
exercise made of it. Pages should be cut with an upward movement 
to avoid fraying. 


PREPARATION AND CARE OF BOOKS 

Pocketing 

Books for circulation need a book pocket to hold the charge ecard. 
The pocket may be placed inside either the front or back cover of the 
book. Unless a bookplate occupies the front cover, it is more convenient 
to have the pocket there. It is not necessary to put paste all over the 
back of the pocket. A generous edging of paste along the open edge 
and dots of paste at the lower corners are sufficient. This method 
makes it easier to remove the pocket for rebinding or recasing and 
lessens the moisture put in the book. If there are maps or tables or 
notable end papers, so that it is undesirable to pocket over them, a flap - 
for the pocket should be tipped in across the top of the cover and the 
pocket pasted on this flap. The flap should be of craft paper or other 
paper of good body. The flap may be readily lifted to consult what is 
underneath. It should be attached across the top rather than down the 
side. It then opens with the back and the pocket is in view. 


Marking Book 
The classification number is usually printed directly on the back 
of the book at a uniform distance from the lower edge. The classifica- 


1 Prepared by Dora Smith, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose 
State College, Chairman; Helen Price, Librarian,. University High School, Oakland; 
Gertrude Miller, Professional Library, Stockton Public Schools; Margaret Girdner, 


Librarian, Galileo High School, San Francisco; Carolyn Mott, Teacher-Librarian, . 


William Land Elementary School, Sacramento. 
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tion number is placed two inches from the bottom of the book and the 
first letter of the author’s surname directly beneath. All figures and 
letters should be of uniform size, not too large, but clear enough to be 
read easily. 

Yellow poster paint has been found to be the most satisfactory for 
marking books. White ink was widely used in the past, but it is apt 
to chip and erack off. India ink may be used for books bound in light 
colors. Ordinary writing ink is never satisfactory. When the marking 
is complete, a coat or two of shellac or lacquer will preserve the 
lettering. 

The electric stylus, which may be obtained from library supply 
houses, marks more permanently than ink, and does not require a 
covering of shellac. 


Lacquering and Shellacking 


Laecquering the cover of a new book not only makes it_less easily 
soiled, but actually prolongs its life. If a book has been lacquered, it 
may be washed clean with a damp cloth when it becomes soiled. There 
are a number of lacquers on the market, some especially for books. 
Any nitrocelulose colorless lacquer will do. This is thinned with a 
lacquer thinner. Alcohol or turpentine can not be used. Shellac is 
quite as effective as lacquer, the objection to it being that wood alcohol 
or denatured alcohol is used as solvent, and these are injurious to the 
eyes of the worker and to all who are in the room while they are in use. 

The lacquer is applied with a flat brush, working from the middle 
of the cover with strokes toward top and bottom, while the book is held 
in the left hand by the leaves, covers hanging free. Lacquering will, 
of course, be done after numbers have been written on the backs and 
allowed to dry. If, as occasionally happens, the ink used on the cover 
shows a tendency to run when brushed with lacquer, go over the design 
or lettering only with a quick stroke and allow it to dry before com- 
pleting the job. It can then be gone over safely. Set the books on 
bottom edges to dry for an hour. Some of the newer books are cased 
in what is sometimes called airplane cloth, a fabric which appears to 
have no sizing. This material absorbs dirt of all sorts very quickly if 
unlacquered, but roughs up under the coat of lacquer into a surface 
somewhat resembling sandpaper. This roughness may be easily over- 
come by buffing or polishing the cover after drying with a smooth sur- 
face, such as a flat glass bottle. One brisk rubbing on each cover and 
up and down the back is sufficient. 


Care 


Children’s care in handling books varies with the atmosphere in 
which they are introduced to them. Certain definite things about the ~ 
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care of books must be taught. Books must be protected in wet weather. 
Leaves are meant to be smooth and whole and are marred by turned-. 
down or pinched-off corners. Backs are easily broken by falls and 
rough handling. Pages are pleasant to look at when free from spots 
and smudges. The book-marks especially designed for children’s books 
are a help toward making children more careful. The Goop Book-Mark 
is one of the best of these.* 


Cleaning 


Cleaning leaves is done with a soft eraser. Sometimes stickiness 
can be removed by sponging very lightly with a damp cheese cloth, this 
of course for the occasional sticky spot on a picture book. Grease spots 
may be removed with the various spot cleaners recommended for clean- 
ing fabrics. 

Cleaning covers is accomplished by several means. One is to 
sponge with diluted vinegar. Probably the best solvent for dirt on 
books is tri-sodium phosphate. Use a solution of this, one teaspoonful 
to a pint of water, with small pieces of cheese cloth. Wipe quickly and 
firmly with the wet cloth onee. Do not continue to work over a spot, 
as this may loosen the cloth from the board. If the cover does not 
appear clean, go over it again after a few minutes when it is partially 
dry. When the cover is dry, give it a fresh coat of lacquer. 


MINOR REPAIRS 


Tipping 

Minor repairs are important in keeping books in condition. A 
small jar of paste, scissors, a bit of linen adhesive should be kept at the 
desk. A loose leaf or plate should be tipped in as soon as it is noticed. 
Tipping consists of attaching a leaf by a narrow pasted edge—not more 
than an eighth of an inch. If the leaf is one of a pair, as is usually the 
case, it is Safer to hinge the two together. Pass three small (about 
three-quarter inch) squares of linen adhesive under or between the 
stitches, gummed side up, one at middle of leaf, one near top, and one 
near bottom. Then moisten the three halves projecting on one side, and 
attach the loose leaf, close up in the fold. ‘Turn over the intervening 
leaves to the three halves of linen hinges projecting where the other 
loose leaf should be; moisten them and attach the leaf. 


Straightening Leaves 

Folded or pleated leaves should. be straightened out flat. If pleats 
appear persistently, as they may in atlases, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and other large books the tendency may be remedied by cutting a strip 


1The Goop Book-Mark may be obtained from Demco Library Supplies, 114 
South, Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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of linen adhesive as long as the width of the leaf and then dividing it 
lengthwise into strips one-eighth to one-quarter inch wide. Attach 
these narrow strips right across the afflicted leaf, from hinge to outer 
edge, spacing them about two or three inches apart from the top to 
the bottom of the page. As the pleating is usually near the front and 
back of the book, the pages affected have open spaces enough so no text 
is covered by the strips. In eases of very bad pleating, wider strips 
may be used, up to one inch. 


Tears 


To repair a tear, use the blank margins of the mimeograph stencil 
pad sheets, a thin paper gauze. This is discarded after the stencil 
is cut; so it is available without cost in any school which owns a 
mimeograph. If these are not available from any source, the mending 
tissue may be bought from library supply dealers. Lacking that, 
ungummed onion skin typewriter paper will do, but never the gummed 
' mending tape which comes in rolls for book mending and which is 
ruinous alike to books and music. Cut a piece of the thin material 
to be used, about one-fourth of an inch wide, the length and general 
shape of the tear. Lay a piece of waste paper under the tear. If 
the tear is through the edge of the leaf, reenforce this torn edge with 
a tiny patch of linen adhesive, one-eighth by one-half inch in size, 
pasted across the tear on the outermost margin. Then apply a thin 
coating of paste over the whole length of the tear and lay on the patch. 
Pat off the extra paste, insert a sheet of paraffin paper, and close the 
book. 


RECASING AND REBINDING 


More extensive repairs such as recasing and rebinding of books 
are probably too time-consuming to be undertaken in the elementary 
school library. It is unlikely that they would be undertaken except by 
the highly trained school librarian who is thoroughly familiar with the 
techniques. For those desiring further information complete instrue- 
tions will be found in Care and Binding of Books and Magazines,' or 
The Care and Repar of Books.” 


FUGITIVE MATERIAL* 


Such material as pamphlets and excerpts from periodicals and 
newspapers are in constant use not only in the high school but through- 


1Care and Binding of Books and Magazines. American Library Association 
Committee on Bookbinding, Mary E. Wheelock, Chairman. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1928. 50 cents. 

Henry Miller Lydenberg, and John Archer. The Care and Repair of Books. 
New York: The R. R. Bowker Company, 1931, pp. 32-64. $2. 

3 For more complete directions on the care "of fugitive materials see Effective Use 
of Library Facilities in Rural Schools. State of California Department of Education 
Bulletin, No. 11, June 1, 1934. 
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out the grades. If any quantity of it accumulates, it becomes awkward 
to care for unless reduced to a certain uniformity. Its bulk renders 
it unavailable when needed. Any process by which to reduce it to 
usable form must be one which requires little outlay of either time or 
money. 


Equipment Needed 


Certain articles of equipment are needed for the preparation of 
fugitive material. 

Paper cutter—with 15 inch blade and a table ruled in one-half 
inch squares. The ruled table makes measuring automatic. 

Stapler—affords the quickest and neatest method of fastening 
papers together permanently, and of fastening them into 
covers. 

Bankers’ shears—12 inches long 

Bone folder 


Supplies Needed 


Manila tag is sold by the pound. As this stock is designated by 
the number of pounds to the ream, 111-pound tag weighs 111 pounds to 
the ream. Its cost is about 20 cents a pound, $20 a ream. Add about 
$1 a ream for cutting. This may be bought from any wholesale paper 
dealer, but the local printer in the smaller towns usually can supply it. 
If it is desirable to have a portion of the ream uncut for general 
purposes, subtract the yield given above according to the number of 
sheets kept out. 


naw 4b. ———-| 
. 
1 ream produces: | 
1500 pieces 93” x 123” 


1000 pieces 10” x 143” x 


~ 


Eason es 


Figure 51. Layout for Cutting 


Craft paper adheswe strips, one and two-inch widths. The type 
used for sealing parcels, may be bought from any dealer in office sup- 
plies. It comes in various widths ir large rolls at about 50 cents a roll. 
A roll will last a year or more. A small rack for holding the two rolls 
may be made very easily by the janitor or manual training department, 
and is a convenience. 
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Carpet and button thread, so-called, is better than linen for sewing 
paper. It contains a sizing which makes it particularly good for the 
purpose, and it is free from uneven spots. 


Needles are needed to use with the thread as discussed above. 


Binding or Mounting Pamphlets and Clippings 


With materials on hand, it is the work of a moment to put a piece 
of material into permanent form. The ordinary pamphlet, if it is to 
be referred to only occasionally, needs but to have the heading under 
which it is to be filed written in pencil on the upper right-hand corner. 
If it is to be given hard use, it must be put into a cover. For this, fold 
a piece of tag, 94” x 124”, down the center. Place the pamphlet inside 
it and open pamphlet to the middle. Take needle and thread and (1) 
put needle through from center of book to outside of cover half-way 
from top to bottom of the center fold; (2) bring needle back through 
cover and pamphlet to inside about an inch and a half from the top; 
(3) put needle through to outside again an inch and a half from the 
bottom; (4) bring needle back through center hole where start was 
made; (5) tie ends of thread in square knot around the long stitch 
that reaches down center of inside. This cover secures the pamphlet 
from coming apart and at the same time protects it from becoming soiled 
and worn. As a neat and strong finish for the back, to prevent thread 
from loosening, put a strip of adhesive paper down the fold, over the 
thread, one-half of the adhesive being on the front cover and one-half 
on the back. To apply the adhesive, lay it on a piece of waste paper and 
moisten it with water. Quickly pick up the pamphlet and lay it on the 
adhesive (not the adhesive on the pamphlet) ; then turn the other half 
of the adhesive over onto the other side of the pamphlet. 

If the pamphlet is in more than one section, the fastening is made 
through the cover and the pamphlet, from front to back. If it is thin, 
it ean be stapled. If too thick for stapling, it must be sewn, following 
the method described above, only sewing entirely through covers and 
pamphlet, starting at the back. It may be necessary to make holes 
for the needle with an awl. 

After the sewing or stapling is done, a crease should be made along 
the left edge of the front cover, just to the right of the sewing or 
stapling. The cover is then bent back along this crease, forming a hinge. 
Cover the sewing with adhesive strip down the back. 


Octavo Excerpts 


Periodicals, such as The National Geographic should be bound in 
binders. These may be purchased from firms supplying bindery mate- 
rial. Excerpts from octavo size periodicals, such as The National Geo- 
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graphic are carefully removed in order to preserve all of the left-hand 
margins. To do this it is necessary to remove the staples from the 
magazines. The leaves are then stapled into folders made from 
10” x 144” tag. After stapling, the front covers are neatly folded back 
just beyond the staples. To do this draw along a straight edge with a 
blunt implement such as a bone paper folder. It is unnecessary to 
erease the back covers. Write on cover the author’s name, the title, 
and the subject heading, as on pamphlets. 


Excerpts From Large Periodicals 


For excerpts from larger size periodicals, such as the Saturday 
Evening Post, remove all of the articles carefully, preserving the 
margins. Arrange it in order, always placing the side of the sheets 
on which the article appears facing upward. Take the whole leaves on 
which the article appears and cancel other matter. Open a folder, 


front of cover 


| 

| Solid line outlines cover | 

| broken line outlines leaves 

| Dotted line indicates folds | 
| | 


Figure 52. Folder for Large Periodicals 


93” x 1234”. Lay the article inside of the folder with the upper left hand 
corners of the folder and of the article together. Cut two strips of 
craft adhesive about 24 inches long, and attach to front edge as shown 
in the diagram. Staple through this. Fold excerpt as shown on the 
dotted lines. Close folder. Turn tabs of adhesive back onto front 
cover and stick down to cover the staples. Write author’s name, title 
of the article, and subject heading, as on other pamphlet material. 

For very thin excerpts of only two or three leaves, or for thicker 
ones, if a stapler is not available, it is entirely feasible to insert the 
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leaves in the cover with paste. Fan out the leaves so that the left edge 
of the first one extends not more than an eighth of an inch beyond 
the second, the second the same amount beyond the third, and so on. 
Lay the whole face downward, and with a piece of waste paper covering 
all but an eighth of an inch of the last one, apply paste to all the 
leaves at once. Apply paste only from the top down to a point that 
coincides with the bottom of the cover, leaving the lower part of the 
leaves free as in the stapled excerpt. Now lay the sheets in the folder 
exactly as in the stapled form. Press down the pasted edges. Fold as 
indicated for the stapled form. 


Clippings 

The same folders are used for clippings from newspapers or for 
any other material which may be folded. Cut clippings in lengths to 
fit the folder and tip in by their tops, one section above another if 
necessary, rather than fold them. 


Broadsides 


Broadsides, such as whole sheets from newspapers, are simply 
folded to convenient size and laid into paper folders without fastening 
in any way. These are awkward to handle while reading if they are 
attached to a folder and are almost sure to be torn. Readers who use 
this kind of material usually refold it carefully and return it to its 
folder in good condition. It is in this form that city charters often 
make their first appearance. There is good material sometimes in the 
syndicated sheets of newspapers, which can also be treated in this way. 


FILING AND CARE OF PAMPHLETS 


All this material is best filed alphabetically by subject in a standard 
legal size vertical file. Transfer cases can be secured from any supply 
house at small cost. 


Subject Headings on Pamphlets 

It is well to write the subject headings in the same position on all 
pamphlets, for instance, in the upper right hand corner. Place the 
author’s name and title of the pamphlet in ink in the upper left hand 
corner. Write subject headings with pencil, as it is sometimes con- 
venient to change the location of a pamphlet. The subject headings 
suggested in The Effective Use of Inbrary Facilities in Rural Schools 
may be used. To be consistent is the important thing. Subject head- 
ings may follow the phrasing of the course of study if that is more 
helpful. 


1The Effective Use of Library Facilities in Rural Schools, op. cit., p. 18. 
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Small pamphlets should be put into standard 6” x9” covers. 
Unless this is done small pieces get lost in the file. 


PICTURES 


The picture collection is one of the most valuable teaching tools 
in the modern school. The smallest and most isolated school may have: 
one and the largest and best equipped school needs it, no matter how 
elaborate visual education material is available. Nothing takes the ~ 
place of the ordinary ‘‘still’’ picture, which is kept always available 
and may be passed about from hand to hand, pinned to the bulletin 
board, or stood up in the chalk ledge. The collection grows with the 
school and meets the needs of the courses taught. : 


Sources . 


Every teacher knows countless sources for pictures. They are 
everywhere. Magazine covers, magazine illustrations, old sets of works 
originally issued in parts and now available for a few cents each in 
second-hand book shops, an oceasional worn out book, calendars, pro- 
spectus sheets from encyclopedias, ete. They are going to waste every- 
where. Once begun, the picture collection will attend to the matter of 
erowth itself. The picture collection will contain not only pictures, 
but many maps, charts, and tables which it is desirable to have in form 
for posting or for passing around in a class. . 


Mounts 


The chief requisite in successful handling of the collection is uni- 
formity in size of mount. Uniformity of material in the mounts is 
desirable, but uniformity in size is essential. The mounts should be 
durable, neutral in tone, and inexpensive. The material which best 
meets all of the requirements is chip board. Number 60 chip is the 
most satisfactory mount now available. The material comes in sheets 
26” x 38”, so it cuts into eight 93” x 18” mounts without waste. Such 
mounts cost less than one cent apiece, something between one-half and 
three-quarters of a cent. This size of mount is used for all pictures 
except the very large ones. The mount is never cut to fit the picture, 
but the picture and the mat are placed symmetrically on the mount. 
The mounts are so inexpensive that a small expenditure for black and 
colored tonal papers is usually possible and justifiable. 


Preparing Pictures for Exhibit 


The chip board used for the mounts is of a neutral warm gray 
color which does not repel any picture which may be mounted on it. 
However, black and white pictures, such as the half-tone so common in 
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collections, gain a great deal in contrast and depth by having a sheet 
of black tonal paper back of them large enough to make a black band 
about the picture itself. Much of the objectionable flatness of the sepia 
print is removed by an orange tonal mat. Tonal papers in assorted 
colors eost from 25 to 35 cents for one hundred sheets 9” x 12”. 

Color prints are much enhanced in beauty by the use of colored 
tonals behind them. In the choice of colors for these mats or borders, 
there is a wide range for the exercise of good judgment and taste, 
though general laws prevail. If but one color is used behind the pic- 
ture, select one which is used in the picture itself, to bring out some 
important small detail. It will be found that this is frequently the 
complement of the predominating color in the picture. If both a mat 
and a lip, or margin, of color can be used, then select for the mat the 
significant color in the picture for the mat, and use the color of the 
small significant detail for the lip. For example, in a picture of a 
forest ranger riding his range at night and discovering a thin tongue 
of flame in the middle distance, a black mat was used, with vermillion 
lip. <A ship picture, with a deep blue-green sea and a streak of sun- 
light on the prow of the ship, has a blue-green mat and an orange lip. 
This lip of color should be not more than a quarter of an inch in each 
dimension larger than the picture itself, so that the color showing 
around the picture is no more than one-eighth of an inch. 


How to Mount 

To mount a picture in this way, first trim the picture neatly, with 
the corners square. This is much better done on the trimmer than with 
scissors. Then lay the picture face down on a piece of waste paper. 
On top of it, lay the piece of tonal which is to be the lip, cut one-fourth 
of an inch larger than the picture. Lay it on so that one-eighth of an 
inch of the picture projects at the top beyond the tonal. On top of this, 
in the same way, lay the piece of tonal which is to be the mat, leaving 
one-eighth of an inch of the top of the lip projecting. Now spread 
paste across all three pieces to be mounted, in one operation. Now pick 
up the mat and place it on the mount. If it isa 9” x12” sheet, it will 
almost cover the mount. On that, place the lip. This must be eare- 
fully placed with regard to margins. The right and left margins are 
equal, and the bottom wider than the top. Next place the picture itself 
evenly on top of the lip sheet, with an equal small band of color all 
around the picture. It may appear complicated as read, but the actual 
process takes much less time than the telling or the reading. One can 
really mount pictures with colored sheets behind them with but little 
more time. than is required for mounting directly on the board. 

Sometimes one or more sheets are at hand which have pictures on 
the same subjects on both sides of the leaf. Both pictures are valuable. 
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Then take an envelope large enough to hold the picture and paste the 
back of the envelope to a standard mount. Slip the sheet or sheets into 
the envelope and file with other mounts. 

Occasionally there is a large sheet picture or map which has been 
folded, such as those which frequently supplement The National Geo- 
graphic. It is desirable to preserve these, but perhaps not to mount 
them for wall use. In this ease, use the envelope pasted to the mount, 
as indicated for leaves printed on both sides. 

Pictures too large for the 93” x 13” will be mounted on a double 
size mount, 138”x19”. It will be found that less than 10 per cent of 
the pictures collected will be too large for the smaller mount. It is well, 
however, to have some of the double size mounts on hand. 


Subject Headings on Pictures 


Pictures should have a subject heading on the upper left-hand 
corner of reverse side for purposes of filing. 


Storage and Filing 


Storage of pictures is not difficult if they are mounted on uniform 
size of paper. The best equipment for the purpose is a stock vertical 
file, legal size. The 9” x 13” mounts fit neatly into this and as the col- 
lection grows, a double size drawer for the double size mount is made 
by removing the bottom of one drawer and joining its front and that 
of the drawer below with cleats. The dividing molding between the 
drawers is cut out of the case and inserted in the space between the 
drawer fronts. The double weight of the enlarged drawer is carried on 
a double set of tracks, so it rolls easily. If a vertical file is not obtain- 
able a picture collection can be housed in wooden boxes. Boxes admir- 
ably adapted to this use are the dovetailed boxes with hand holds eut 
in the ends, which are used for handling beer bottles. 

Post ecards should be filed in a small file drawer by themselves, 
rather than mounted. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LIBRARY ROOM! > 


The activities carried on in the elementary school library are so 
varied in scope as to necessitate a room whose arrangement and atmos- 
phere combine laboratory, office, and reading room. A laboratory and 
office demand a more or less formal arrangement, while a reading room 
imples warmth and informality. Naturally, planning a room for such 
diverse purposes will be no easy task. The result most to be desired is 
an inviting room where children will be eager to gather. 


CARE OF THE LIBRARY ROOM 


Decorative Features 


Much has already been said concerning the careful selection of 
furniture and equipment for the elementary school library. If a 
friendly, inviting atmosphere conducive to informal and stimulating 
reading is to be created, the same thoughtful care and planning should 
be exercised in the selection of the decorative features of the library. 

A few carefully selected posters, book jackets or pictures when 
mounted on attractive mats of colored paper catch the attention and 
stimulate the child’s interest in books. The same colored mats may be 
made to serve again and again if pins are used instead of paste to 
mount the pictures or book jackets. Framed pictures for wall decora- 
tion should be chosen carefully, selected rather for their meaning to 
the child in relation to his literary experiences than for purely artistic 
purposes. Peter Pan, Robin Hood, Joan of Are become real com- 
panions when seen daily on the walls of the library room. However, 
even the most attractive framed pictures should seldom be considered 
permanent features. Children are quick to note change, and pictures 
from the picture collection may be used to give variety and interest. 
Statuary as decoration should be avoided except in rare instances when 
it is a real object of beauty. Ferns, colorful pottery and flowers help 
to create an informal atmosphere, but likewise, should be used spar- 
ingly. A single bowl of flowers artistically arranged is more effective 


1Prepared by Dora Smith, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose 
State College, Chairman; Helen Price, Librarian, University High School, Oakland ; 
Gertrude Miller, Professional Library, Stockton Public Schools; Margaret Girdner, 
Librarian, Galileo High School, San Francisco; Carolyn Mott, Teacher-Librarian, 
William Land Elementary School, Sacramento. Ruby Minor, Director of Kinder- 
gartens and Elementary Education, Berkeley Public Schools; and Marion Dunbar, 
Teacher, Commodore Sloat School, San Francisco, also contributed material to the 
work of this committee. The committee wishes to acknowledge the cooperation of 
Mrs. Frances H. Purser, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose State Col- 
lege, who aided in preparing material on the circulation of books and the care of the 
library room. 
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than many placed indiscriminately around the room. It is not advis- 
able to place bowls of flowers or plants on reading tables since they are 
likely to interfere with the library activities of the children. 


Bulletin Board Displays 


The bulletin board is an excellent device for stimulating interest 
in books. ‘Here the librarian may display book jackets of the newest 
books, posters illustrating book title or characters, and original illus- 
trations of stories. Lists of books, poems, pictures, and book reviews 
written by the children may be displayed to arouse interest. 

All material ‘should be carefully selected, appropriately mounted, 
spaced adequately i in the display, and changed with sufficient frequency 
to attract attention and invite interest. The following subjects are 
examples of those which make attractive bulletin board displays: 


Aviation Indians. 

| Camping Jungle tales 
Cireus days Pirates 
Desert island stories 3 Ships 
Hobbies | 


Exhibits and Special Collections 7 

Occasionally a school activity culminates in a collection of material 
which will serve an educational purpose if shared with other children 
through school exhibits. To deserve space in the library such exhibits 
should correlate the unit of work with the books. Any exhibits or 
special collections which have no relationship to books should be dis- 
couraged. : 

The value of exhibits lies in stimulating reading and also in foster- 
ing the creative urge in other subjects. For example an exhibit of 
Mexican handicraft may be not only an incentive for reading books on 
Mexico but may also carry through the whole school program by inter- 
esting children in the art, music, and literature of other countries as 
well. 


Arrangement of Books on the Shelves 


Books are arranged on the shelves by classes in numerical order 
from left to right and from top to bottom of each section of shelving. 
In ease of books in the same class by different authors the arrangement 
is alphabetical-by the name of the author. 

Fiction is arranged alphabetically by the author’s name. Tt 18 
usually kept in a separate section. : 

The easy books and picture books are een in a separate saatitin’ 
There is no particular need to keep these in any definite order since 
many of them will be of unusual size’ and shape. 
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Each shelf should be supplied with a book support to keep the 
books upright. Shelf labels with the class numbers clearly printed aid 
in locating the books. When arranging the library it is well to leave 
one-fourth of each shelf vacant in order to provide for growth. This 
also does away with the necessity for shifting when books are returned. 
All books should be kept flush with the front edge of the shelf. 


LIBRARY ATTENDANCE 


The brary should maintain a close relationship with the school 
curriculum and school activities, and act as an agency which will 
integrate the various functions of the school. Its varied program of 
story-telling, recreational reading, reference work, book reviews, and 
library practice meets the needs of every child, whether such needs 
concern personal problems arising out of school or are those stimulated 
by his studies. When the child learns to turn to the school lbrary 
voluntarily for the solution of these personal problems and interests, 
the library has attained at least one of its most important functions. 

Beginning with the primary grades, visits to the library should be 
as frequent and regular as possible, establishing early a library habit 
which will later draw the child to the public library. If classes are 
scheduled regularly to the library some provision should be made for 
individuals or small groups to use the library freely in addition to these 
scheduled periods. 

If the size of the library room permits, it may prove advantageous 
to have a class accompanied by the teacher occasionally scheduled to 
use the library for reference work even though another regular class is 
in session. This will enable the teacher to become acquainted with 
library facilities. Teachers in the elementary schools are so closely 
programmed that it is only when the principal creates such opportuni- 
ties for the teacher to see the library in use that the most complete 
integration of the hbrary and the curriculum is possible. 

Any regular schedule of attendance is governed by the size of the 
book collection. Care should be taken in assigning class material so 
that there will be no conflict between groups making use of the same 
library resources. 


CIRCULATION OF BOOKS 


The problems related to the circulation of books to classrooms and 
homes must be studied in each school situation and the best plan devised 
to guarantee the widest use. 


Room Circulation 


Whether or not books are circulated for home use the most exten- 
sive circulation in the elementary school library is of books to the class- 
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room. The problems involved in this type of circulation are usually 
so local that each teacher-librarian will be obliged to work out a plan 
best suited to her own situation. Any scheme adopted should be kept 
as simple as possible, giving the maximum of ecireulation with the mini- 
mum of detail. A good plan may be to file book cards behind guide 
eards marked with the teacher’s name, or room numbers if more than 
one teacher shares a room. 

Room circulation should not be allowed to deplete the library col- ~ 
lection. Therefore a maximum loan period of two to three weeks, 
approximating the length of the unit, is advisable. A constant check is 
necessary to see that books are being used to the greatest advantage. 
This will show the books not in use in the classroom and they may then 
be returned to the library where they will be available for other 
oTroups. 


Home Circulation 


If books circulate for home use, the charging system should be 
simple, speedy in use, reliable, and accurate. A system commonly used 
by librarians requires a book pocket, which is pasted inside the front 
or back cover of the book, a book ecard, and a slip of paper pasted 
opposite the book pocket on which to stamp or write the date the book is 
due. The child’s home room number should be included after his name, 
since it saves time for the teacher-librarian in following up delinquent 
records. The date is either stamped or written on the date slip and the 
book ecard. The book ecard is then filed back of the proper date in the 
charging tray. Many of these operations may be assigned to upper 
gerade pupils who act as library assistants, giving the students excellent 
training in responsibility and leadership. 


REFERENCE WORK 


In the school library, reference work with pupils should be. under- 
taken with a view to its educational value. For this reason emphasis 
is placed on self-help, training the pupil to work independently. The 
opportunity for individual aid is always available, but the service given 
should be one of direction rather than performance by the teacher- 
librarian. 

The type of reference work desired by the class room teacher is 
constantly being stimulated by questions arising at the moment in her 
classes. It is one of the functions of the school librarian to see that her 
requests for reference materials are answered immediately and fully. 
Oceasionally, at the request of the teacher, the librarian may select 
books about a unit and place them on separate shelves for a class coming 
to the library to do reference work. 
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Reference slips similar to those shown below, with any needed 
modification, have been found useful in bringing about a ‘‘carry-over”’ 
from classroom to library. These slips supplied to teachers, may be 
used to notify the librarian of coming assignments one or two days in 
advance of actual work. Not only does this make for greater efficiency 
in service but also stimulates mutual cooperation between the teacher 
and the librarian. 


REFERENCH WORK DESIRED 
Teacher's Nate eee 


Date ws we ni 


General topics; 


REFERENCE WORK DESIRED 


Teacher's name. oe ae 


Dey Ga a8 i oe a ne cae ee 


General) topic ta 28) 2 ee eee one 


Speci Pic topics. Names of pupils: 


On the other hand the librarian can provide a check for the teacher 
in reporting on the type and quality of work done by students in the 
library. For this purpose a slip’ such as that shown on page 115 may 
be used. 
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Volunteers: 


INVENTORY 
An inventory is necessary if library records are to show the number 
of books actually on hand in the library. The inventory is usually 
taken in the spring before the close of school 1 in or der to trace any books 
which may be missing. 


Methods for Taking Inventory 

Before taking the inventory, the shelf list ait the books must be 
in correct order. Where the library has a complete shelf list the method 
is usually to compare the books as they stand on the shelves with the 
card record. The books found missing from the shelves are then 
checked with the circulation files. 

After the inventory has been taken, an inventory record is usually 
filled out, the form adopted depending on the requirements of the 
individual school system. | 
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CHAPTER VII 


READING GUIDANCE AND INSTRUCTION IN 
THE USE OF THE LIBRARY * 


The aims and objectives of the library are accomplished informally 
by providing an harmonious and pleasant environment, free reading 
periods, club work, story hours, and sympathetic individual direction. 
More formal activities include class instruction in library usage and 
reading tests and records. The library program includes many activities 
which are means of reaching its ideals of service. The objectives of 
the library service in the elementary school are: 

1. To create interest in the library as a center for securing needed 

information 

2. To develop habits of reading for information and pleasure 
. To develop a taste for good literature 
4. To develop orderliness, care in handling books, courtesy, helpful- 
ness, cooperation, and other qualities of good citizenship 
To establish a knowledge of books and skill in the use of the 
dictionary, encyclopedia, atlases, and card catalog 


ee) 


=) 


This chapter on library instruction and reading guidance is sug- 
gestive only. The grades in which certain techniques are taught will 
depend upon the ability and library experience of the children, and the 
library facilities provided in the school. The methods included here 
may offer some practical suggestions to the teacher or librarian who is 
working out her own program. Should the teacher desire a definitely 
oraded course of study, some library manuals developed by city school 
systems are listed in the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 


THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


It is advisable to begin the knowledge of the Dewey Decimal 
System of Classification as early as possible. If a group of third grade 
children is receiving instruction for the first time they should have 
explanation for one full library period which will show the relationship 
between numbers on houses and numbers on books. The books live at. 
certain addresses and must be placed in the proper houses after each 


1Prepared by Dora Smith, Instructor, Department of Librarianship, San Jose 
State College, Chairman; Helen Price, Librarian, University High. School, Oakland; 
Gertrude Miller, Professional Library, Stockton Public Schools; Margaret Girdner, 
Librarian, Galileo High School, San Francisco; Carolyn Mott, Teacher-Librarian, 
William Land HBlementary School, Sacramento. 
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visit with the pupils. Several pupils may be questioned as to where 
they live and who lives with them. This address relationship may be 
compared with class numbers. 

The letter under the class numbers may be explained by showing 
that it is the first letter of the author’s last name. The author’s name 
may be shown the children on the title page, and book card, with the 
letter under the class number on the back of the book. 

It is necessary to teach the progression from small to large numbers 
on the shelves. Shelf labels are helpful in determining the location 
of books. | 

Children should be taught that: 

1. Books are in classes 

2. They have numbers, as houses have numbers, and the books must 

oo to their right homes after their visits with the pupils 

3. Books are arranged alphabetically within classes just as names 

are arranged alphabetically in the telephone directory 

4. The small numbers begin on the left and the large numbers are 

on the right of each shelf 


The Dewey Decimal System of Classification Wall Chart 


It is advisable to have all the class numbers in use typed or dupli- 
cated and a number of copies posted in conspicuous, usable points in 
the library. Copies may also be sent to be posted in the classrooms so 
the teachers may continue the use in class discussions. A number of 
these charts should be posted in the library to avoid crowding about 
one. These charts will enable the children to locate their books quickly 
as they gradually become acquainted with the classification system. 
During periods of library instruction, individual copies may be dis- 
tributed to the pupils. The librarian may ask the meaning of 590, 380, 
ete. The children should be shown how animal stories are found in 590, 
trains and boats in 380, ete. With the older children grades 4-8, the 
question should be reversed; for example: ‘‘ What is the class number 
for Indians? ; for transportation?’’ This type of lesson should be given 
considerable time and practice. 

The order of class numbers may be stressed by pupils arranging 
themselves into correct left to right order while holding books variously 
classified. 

THE PARTS OF A BOOK 


The essential parts of a book may be considered next. One lesson 
may be spent in learning about the title page. 
Another lesson may be spent in learning the terms, title, author, 


and illustrator. Colorful books will arouse interest. 
9—25653 
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Attention should be drawn to publisher and the place of publica- 
tion. Interest is aroused by locating the place of publication and taking 
an imaginary trip across the continent to the home city. 

It is well to bring to the attention of the class the various forms of 
table of contents. The contents pages of fiction books should be com- 
pared with those of the 900 class, for example. 

The index may require many lessons. Each child should have a 
copy of the same book. Many of the newer supplementary reading 
books have lessons in the use of the index and these may prove valuable 
for suggestions. Classroom teachers can follow this instruction by 
practicing how to use the index in social studies, language, reading, 
arithmetic, and other textbooks. 


THE USE OF THE CARD CATALOG 


Some simple dictionary work is necessary before the teaching of 

the catalog may be considered, for example: 

1. Learning the alphabet 

2. Practice in arranging words in alphabetical order 
a. Words which appear as ‘‘ guide card’’ headings in the eatalog 
b. Words which will be encountered by the children in their 

regular classwork . 

3. Have duplicated copies showing the catalog alphabetical drawer 
label arrangements, including a list of authors, subjects, and 
titles, with a discussion concerning the drawers in which these 
will be found. This part of the lesson will be of tremendous 
help as a preparation for the study of the encyclopedia 

4. Have duplicated copies showing the alphabetical helps (guide 
cards) of the catalog as: A, B, Be, Bi, C, Ce, Chi, including a list 

of authors, subjects, and titles with a discussion concerning 
their relative location to the guide cards 

5. It will prove helpful to make four or five miniature catalogs 
containing in each about fifteen frequently needed author, sub- 
ject, and title cards. These identical miniature catalogs may 
be used in small groups for special instruction 


Study of the Catalog Cards 


In order to teach the author, subject, title, guide, and cross refer- 
ence cards, it is advisable to have giant sized cards of one of the more 
popular books in the library which will show as many points as possible 
about a book. For example: samples might be made of the simpler 
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cards on show-card board about 2’ 4”x 1’ 10”, being sure to have the 
subjects printed in small red letters or in black capitals. These show- 
ecard boards may be obtained at any printers or stationery store at 
about 25 cents each. Someone with printing ability may make the 
cards, or a sign painter will provide the cards and printing at about 
50 or 75 cents per card. Several library supply houses have giant sized 
cards, but those examined, thus far, seem too difficult for the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Review the most important features of the title page, namely: 

Title 

Author 

Illustrator (if interest is motivated sufficiently with the art depart- 
ment ) 

Publisher 

Place of Publication 

Date 


Another period may be spent in comparing the title page with the 
giant sized author card, stressing, of course, that the author’s name 
appears on the first line. 

In another lesson, the title card may be considered! stressing the 
fact that the title appears on the first line, and the author’s name on 
the second line. 

It may be pointed out that the subject cards have the subjects in 
small red letters or in black capitals. An explanation will be needed to 
show that a book may appear under several subjects. 

It may be well to use another lesson for comparing the various 
cards studied, in order thoroughly to fix the types in the minds of the 
children. 

Cross reference cards (See and See Also) may be considered in one 
lesson. Stress the fact that cross references appear in dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, indexes, and in catalogs. 


STUDY OF THE DICTIONARY 


With the adoption of the new state series speller, much of the 
responsibility for dictionary instruction will be placed on the classroom 
teacher. 

An Outline for Dictionary Study * may be secured by the teacher. 
The following lessons? in the use of the dictionary are suggested. 


1An Outline for Dictionary Study. Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam. 

2The lessons in this section on the use of the dictionary have been selected from 
Elementary School Library Handbook, Lessons in Library Usage for the Elementary 
Grades, prepared by the Blementary School Committee of the California School 
Library Association, Northern Section, Sacramento, California, May, 1934. 
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LESSONS IN THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 
A. The Alphabet 


Ai 


2. 


3. 


4, 


Write the alphabet. 

a. How many letters are there? 

b. What letter is about the middle of the alphabet? 

ce. Write the letters from s to x; h to 1; m to r; a tol; 0 to y; s to -¥v, 
g to’ oO; v to: Z, 


Write the alphabet. Note that each letter has two next door neighbors, 
except a and z. 

a. What letter comes before f? After f? 

b. Between what two letters is j? e? b? i? m? 1? v? 


In the first lesson we learned that letters from a to m are in the first half 
of the dictionary ; n to z are in the last half. After each of the following 
write 1st or 2d, according to the part of the dictionary containing the 
letter. 
ete pe eS Geass yee 4 Va (ge aac ok teaoes Ke 925555 | eee 

(Provide each child with a suitable dictionary of the same kind.) One 
child is to be leader at each table, and give out a letter. The children at 
the table will try to open the dictionary to the letter called. 


B. Guide Words. (Each child must have the same kind of dictionary.) At the 


4, 
D. 


top of every page in a dictionary are two words. They are the first and last 
words given on that page and are called guide words. 


. The first word is the same word found at the top of the text. 
. The second word is the same word treated last on the page. 
. Notice the second and third letters of the words down the page. Follow the 


words down the page and see the change of letters. 
Time savers. Why? 


Why are these words called guide words? 


C. Alphabetic Arrangement of Words 


ne 


Write the alphabet across the top of your paper. 
Words that are written in the same order as the alphabet are said to be 
in alphabetic order. Where do we find words so arranged? 


. Explain the telephone directory arrangement of names. 

. Speak of the index—its order; of the encyclopedia; of the teacher’s class 
roll. 

. Rearrange the following lists in alphabetic order: 

a. finger b. hand ce. until d. green 
arm king send baby 
jump emperor rubber kangaroo 
until ice queer eraser 
- send man now invert 
dinner coat _vine lava 
game hen aie yard frame 
lamp water out job 

x-ray camp 
zebra. danger 
paper movies 


5. In finding words in the dictionary, one must look not only at the first letter, 


but at the second, third, and many times, at the fourth and fifth. 
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Arrange these lists alphabetically: © 

a. costume, card, clay, curl, city 

. palace, point, plan, pueblo, pearl 

toys, tea, then, tar, tip, turn 

. dish, duck, damper, diver, drop, drum 

earl, dart, olive, example, sing, honest, queer, daisy, silk 


cAoO Of 


D. Pronouncing Words 
Vowel Sounds 
The vowels are: a, e, i, 0, u. Almost all words contain one or more vowels, 
and each vowel has more than one sound. Find the key to pronunciation in 
the dictionary. Try the different sounds in the words given there. 
Vowels in dictionaries have marks placed over them so that you may know 
what sound to give the vowels. The marks are called diacritical marks. 
1. In the dictionary the long sounds are the same as the letter names, and are 
marked: 4, 6, 1, 6, t. 
The short sounds are marked: &, 6, i, 6, U. 
2. Mark and pronounce: date, be, kind, home, mule, rat, pet 
3. Find the following in the dictionary and place over the vowels the dia- 
critical ‘marks: 
flag there like drill soda 
cite wise tame rip comet 
4. Many words have vowels with both long and short sounds. Find these 
words and mark the vowels: 
bobwhite refer tone supple 
exciting rigging calendar comet 
5. Syllabication 
It is fun to look for new words in the dictionary. If a word is long, it 
may be divided into syllables to aid in pronouncing. The numbers after 
the words here tell you the number of syllables in that word. Find how the 
dictionary. divides them. 


sunflower—3 inquirer—3 
shadowless—3 pyramids—3 
diabolo—4 island—2 
total—2 pneumonia—4_ 


quotient—2 
6. Accent 
An accent mark looks like this It tells the particular syllable upon 
which stress is laid by the voice in pronouncing the word. Find these words 
in the dictionary, divide into syllables, mark, and place the accent mark as 


je 


well: | 
asphalt indigo barley 
coconuts | alpaca diamonds 
savannahs nitrate petroleum 
vegetables temperatures portcullis 


E. Definition 
A definition of a word is a brief explanation of its meaning. Every word 
has its own particular meaning. Find the one that you understand best for 
these words. Will you put in all the marks and pronouncing aids as well? 


route pioneer message peasant repair baton 
century migrate museum colony legend pelican 


1. S is often added to a word when it means more than one. The definition is 
found by dropping the letter that makes it mean more than one, as 
legends—to find its definition look for legend. 
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steppes stadiums carols antlers natives 
harbors harpoons fossils motors 


2. Verbs, or doing words, often add s, ed, ing. Can you find definitions for 
laughs, succeedings, spouted, bothering, motors, immigrated, rejoiced, pro- 
nounced, governed, frolicing. 


3. Make a list of ten such words. 


4. Words ending in ch, sh, and often « and zg have to add es to form the plural. 
Find the definitions for brushes, rushes, axes, ranches, churches, taxes, 
boxes, batches, foxes, hatches. 


5. Make a list of ten such words. 
F. There are things in a dictionary to help us understand a new word. 
1. Marking it off into syllables. 
2. Accent marks. 
3. Spelling the word as it sounds. 
4. Definition, or meaning. 


STUDY OF THE USE OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Before beginning the study of the encyclopedia, it is well to review 
The Card Catalog, pages 68-97. This will enable the children to see 
wherein a catalog and an encyclopedia are similar in their alphabetical 
arrangements. 

Teachers will find the Work Book? published by the World Book 
Company most helpful in teaching the World Book Encyclopedia. It 
contains drills on the following types of work: 

1. Alphabetical arrangement 
. Purpose of encyclopedia 
. Location of material 
Drill in finding information in The World Book 
Explanation and use of subtopics 
Explanation and drill in the use of cross references 
Explanation and drill in the use of related topics 
8. Drill in the use of charts, diagrams, and illustrations 


TID OR o9 


A great difficulty in the use of encyclopedias lies in the child’s 
inability to locate the book by means of the alphabetical arrangement. 
With sufficient copies of The Work Book, wherein are miniature World 
Books, and by making additional lists of subjects for which the teacher- 
librarian has frequent demands, much may be accomplished. 


LESSON PLANS ON ENCYCLOPEDIA ? 
A. General Lessons 


Lesson 1. The Purpose of an Encyclopedia 
An encyclopedia is a book which contains knowledge and facts about persons, 
places, and things. It is arranged in alphabetical order by subject. The 


1The Work Book. Chicago: The World Book Company, Inc. Price 10 cents. ~ 

2This material has been taken in part from the Hlementary School Library 
Handbook, Lessons in Library Usage for the Elementary Grades, prepared by the 
Elementary School Committee of the California School Library Association, Northern 
Section, Sacramento, California. 
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purpose of an encyclopedia is to give information about AIS Ea geography, 
people, science, and the like. 

This exercise will show how well understood is the purpose of an encyclopedia. 
If the information needed to answer the following questions would be found 
in the dictionary, write dictionary. If an encyclopedia is the place to find 
the answer, write encyclopedia. 


Where would you find: 
1. Who invented the agg reste Sere trie, Shee Ae dee GCN cag ee 


3. How to Say gM Eh fot ean Secs ik Se EO Pe ar ak ee Ee I a 
4, Who built the Panama Canal?______________ Osh Stal 2 Repl MR tae gene 
SPE ee Ie eT Te TOV CrOCSLeis fo ee ee a 
6. How many meanings convict has?____________-- Bele eee, ae ee 
v7 How much’ gold has been mined in Australia ?- =o 2 
8. How many. species of hawks are found in the U. §8.?__________--_____-- 
ROME Wrebee le eerie @ tie. fers ee: ore. eed es yy ne ee Fe 


Lesson 2. UHere are some questions to answer about the encyclopedias in the 
library. 
1. The eall number which is found on encyclopedias is__________--______-- 
2. In the library are the following encyclopedias. Write their names and 
the number of volumes that each has. 


Encyclodedia No. of Volumes 


3. Can you suggest a reason why encyclopedias usually are divided into 
Gd VV OLEIINIGS peak coe re eer ed pee ae SY Se YS fie. 


Lesson 3. You have already been told that words in an encyclopedia are 
arranged like those in a dictionary. If you understand alphabetical order you 
will have little trouble locating topics in an encyclopedia. Here are several 
cases which may trouble you: 


Difficulty 1. Names of people are alphabetically arranged according to the last 
name. 
Examples: 


1. Mary Brown would be located under B 
2. Sir Walter Scott would be located under S. 
Arrange these names in alphabetical order: 


1. Betsy Ross oe ke re ee ee al a eee 
2. Louisa May Alcott Oh 6 Ra «Tne a Bs 
eer resident © ranging D).- roosevelt: a. ee 
4. Captain John Smith ee ee, ee ee ee ee 
5. Lord Baltimore — 5 oe =: — appl IR Raped A pedis fell a... ipl 
6. Charles A. Lindbergh (a Seid epee aap ale bill ae ae. eee ae 
7. William Penn ee LF ee Ne re 
8. Kate Douglas Wiggin Rages LD ee Sa ee 
9. Sir Humphrey Gilbert New 7 Ee ease west y RARE by ace 
10. Mahatmi Gandhi OMe Bae ee aie ee 


Difficulty 2. Names which are abbreviated are found under their complete 
spelling. 
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Examples: 


. St. Lawrence River would be placed as if spelled Saint Lawrence River. 
. Mt. Whitney would be spelled Mount Whitney. 

. McKinley National Park would be placed as if spelled Mac Kinley. 

. St. Louis would be placed as if spelled__________________-~- iro Seo ee 
Mt. Everest would be placed as if spelled______-___________ Soa eeee 
. McCloud River would be placed as if spelled_______________+_-_--__. 


ANRWNHH 


Difficulty 3. Double names are sometimes hard to find. 


Examples: 


1. South America would be found under S. 

2. New England would be found under N. 

3. Atlantic Ocean would be found under_______~_-. 
4, Panama Canal would. be found under___-____~_-. 
5. American Legion would be found under________. 


Lesson 4. Arrange these topics in the order in which they would be found 
in an encyclopedia. After each, write the letter under which you would find it. 


OO OND OF CO NH 


10. 


. Black Sea A. eee ke ee ee 
. Franz Schubert Da Pea ee ee a ee pele oe 
. South Africa 3) a A eee 
. Armistice Day 4. on eis e lk 
. Sir Walter Raleigh D, ojo ee ee 
. John Hancock 6. seb ee 
. Hudson River T. 220 
~ General John J. Pershing 8. —.-i22_s_ 21. .2 02 =) 
. St. Valentine’s. Day Guy 2 ares we va to cee LS ea 

President McKinley 10. coe Ae eee ee 


B. Lessons in the Use of Compton’s Hncyclopedia 
Lesson 1. Study the backs of Compton’s Encyclopedia and decide in which 
volume you would be able to find the following information. 


1. Who built the Suez Canal? Vol.__--__--__ 

2. How the first settlement of South Africa happened to be made? Vol.___-_ 
3. Why the stories of the Arabian Nights were told? Vol._.______-_-_____ 
4. What lands were explored by David Livingstone? Vol._______-________- 
5. What is the religion of the people of India? Vol._.__________-__--_____ 
6. What is the highest mountain peak in the world? Vol.__--__2-_____-_- 
7. Who discovered the continent of Australia? Vol.o225225> 32 eee 
8. Who was Hammurabi? Vol.__--___--__ 

9. Who first used tobacco? Vol... ------2 
10. How many species of hawks are found in the United States? Vol.____-_ 


Lesson 2. The Use of the Index 
This index was copied from the back of a volume of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, 1935 edition. It tells every page in Compton’s where you can 


find 


information about cotton. In what volume would cotton be listed? 


Cotton C-375-82 
ancient use ©-379-80, B-8, T-61, 62 
bleaching B-155 
calico T-71 
celluloid and collodion C-302, C-122-3 
cellulose C-123: products C-128, chart C-123 
diseases and pests C-380 


boll-weevil W-65, I-89, C-880, picture C-878: methods of control I-90, 
picture I-89 

boll-worm I-89 

cotton-worm C-99 
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dyeing D-122 
explosives from H-348, P-373 
exports from U. S. C-380 
fabrics T-71, C-378-9, pictures C-377 
ancient use of T-61, 62 
chintz T-66, 68, picture T-67 
Crusaders introduce C-406 
development 'T-65-6 
Far Kast T-65-6 
French prints T-67-8, picture T-68 
waterproof T-71, L-148 
wool mixed with W-140, 145 
flower and branch, picture F-18 
ginning C-376, 380, pictures C-378, 380, w- 95: Eli Whitney inventor 
W-95-6 
history C-274, C-379-80 
hose, rubber R-168 
kinds C-380, 382 
linters C-379, R-55, picture C-381 
manufacturing centers C-380 
England E-273, 278, L-166, M-49 
France F-176 
Germany G-70 
India B-96, B-171 
Japan J-188 
Mexico M-136 
Spain 8-227, B-46 
United States C-378: Alabama A-98; Georgia G-56; Massachusetts L-211, 
F-7, N-81; New Hampshire N-86; North Carolina N-157, picture N-158 ; 
Rhode Island R-95; South Carolina S-212, 213; Tennessee M-114 
manufacturing processes C-376-9, pictures C-3877, 378 
early methods S-258-9 
first power loom in U. S. M-84 
first spinning mill R-95 
marketing C-378 
merecerizing M-118-19, C-123 
name, derivation of C-379 
nitrated P-373, H-348 
oil F-19, C-376 
picking C-376 
plant described ©-375, 380 
producing regions C-376, map C-379 
Egypt H-198-9, T-61, 62 
India B-96 
Sudan 8-317 
Turkestan T-158 
United States U-189, U-191, 192, U-185-6, map U-191: Alabama A-96, 98; 
Arizona A-290; Arkansas A-295; Georgia G-55; Louisiana L-204; 
Mississippi M-200; North Carolina N-156; Oklahoma O-218; South 
Carolina S-213; Tennessee M-114, T-46; Texas T-53, 57, picture T-55 
production 
hand versus mechanical methods A-51 
value compared with oil, picture A-50 
products C-3876, 379, pictures C-381 
rayon manufacture R-55 
rubber goods base R- nes 
seed O-376, 378 
spinning and weaving C-378-9 
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test to distinguish from wool W-140 

thread T-85-6 

tires, cord for R-166, pictures R-166, 167, 168, 169 
warehouse, picture N-102 

woolens, use in W-140, 145 


Use the index to answer these questions: 


id. 


If one wished to know how cotton is bleached where could the information 
be found? PaS pete I i 9s” In what volume would that page be? 


. If one wished to find a picture of a ence and flower of a cotton plant, 


on what page would it be found? Page__________. In what volume would 
that: be? Vol. 22 ses 


. If one wanted to learn when cotton cloth was first introduced into Europe 


where would it be found? Page_-______~__. In what volume would that 
be? EVOL e a 

. If one wanted to know how mercerized cotton is made where would one look? 
Paget 2 eee. In what volume would that. be? Vol._-_-___-__ 


. Where might one find about the different varieties of cotton? Pages_______ 


an. 22a In what volume would these pages be found? Vol.________- 


Lesson 3. Find these facts about cotton. Use the index at the back of 
Compton’s to locate the information. 


1. What was the old way of bleaching cotton and linen? 
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LO: ee long are “dhe rents of the variety conan grown in the United 


Lesson 4. Use the indexes at the backs of Compton’s Encyclopedia to find 
the answers for these questions. 


1. a. In what volume would you find information about Beninet Franklin? 


b. Where weld you find about his experiments with lightning?” Pages 
bo Aegean 2: and_._._..__.. “These pages will be found in’ Vol... 2] 


oo Ny 


. Where might you find a picture of a bobolink? Page ____________~____ 
That would be in volume__+_._--2- LL 

4. If you wished to learn how and when to plant radishes where would 

you find ne apes Pagel Sheree ae eee Vol.2s 2a ae 


. Where can you find an article on the “Titanic”? Page________________ 


8. Where can you find an artiate on the industrial uses of gold? Pages 


10. 
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sbi, mo ns ae » ----------and__________. These pages would be found in 


. If you wished to know about the coast-line and harbors of: Europe, on 


what pages would you find it? Pages____________ pape ee Sere Toe 7S In 
what volumes would they be? Vol.______--____ 
Where would you learn how the vireo builds its nest? Page___________ 


Lesson 5. Find this information in Compton’s Encyclopedia. Use the indexes 
at the backs of the books to locate your information. 


10. 


What fraction of the world’s gold supply is used for money ?______--___~- 


Lesson 6. Find the answers to those questions in Compton’s Encyclopedia. 


it 


2. 
3. 
4 


GO ID 


STIMULATING INTEREST IN BOOKS AND READING 


There are many devices which teachers and librarians have used 


successfully to stimulate the child’s interest in books and reading. A 
great many librarians find it worth while to keep records which show 
the progress made in reading of. the individual pupils. A few of these 
devices and records are given here as suggestions to show what may be 
done to further reading activities and interest in the library. 


Creating Interest in Books 


The following methods, activities and devices have been found 


successful, and are given briefly as suggestions: 


1. Reading aloud 
Stories or poems chosen by the librarian to meet some special interest such 
as holidays 
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2. Story-telling 
By the librarian 
By the children 
3. Book reviews 
Oral 
Written for school bulletin or paper 
Written for card file in the library as suggestions for other children 
4. Records of books read by each child 
5. Clubs 
Book clubs, membership gained through some form of library service 
Author clubs, members collect pictures of favorite authors, read biographies, 
ete. 
Stamp clubs, children learn about countries 
Illustrator clubs, children learn about artists, copy illustrations, etc. 
6. Handiwork 
Making stage sets with characters 
Making: puppets and puppet shows 
Dressing dolls as favorite characters 
7. Dramatization for informal library hours, or assembly programs 
8. Discussions 
Favorite books 
First editions or unusual books 
Current events 
9. Visits 
To public library 
To print shops and binderies 
10. Entertaining visitors 
The librarian from city or county library 
Authors 
11. Bulletin boards 
Decorative reading lists J 
Illustrations from children’s books 
Book jackets 
12. Displays 
New books 
Collections made by children 
Objects of interest to class projects 
Old favorites 
Reading Records 


Individual reading records are a valuable means of assisting the 
librarian in expanding reading interests. The teacher or librarian 
may suggest other types of recreational reading if unbalanced reading 
habits are being formed. | 

As previously stated, books often are not completed because of the 
child’s inability to make a desirable selection. Other major reasons 
are as follows: | 


Le 
2. 


Su) 


Wrong reading level because the book is too difficult or too easy 
Inability to decide upon a book because of lack of special interest 
or interests, as animal stories, science, fairy tales, ete. 


. Loss of interest because the book is too long 


Lazy reading habits and spending too much time browsing 
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Tests and Book Reviews 


Any discussion of the use of tests and book reviews in connection 
with the elementary school library should be prefaced with a warning 
that these should be used sparingly and with great discrimination. 
Many of the finest values can not be tested. Testing is merely a means 
to discover the child’s ability to understand and to direct his reading 
accordingly. 

Probably the best type of test for elementary school children is the 
multiple-choice test which is simple, easily administered, demands little 
time, and gives the teacher a means of sampling pupil capacity. After 
acquaintance with the child and his ability, the librarian may dispense 
with the use of any tests. A sample of a multiple-choice test + of a well 
known book is given here :? 


Figure 55. An Interesting Library Corner in a Regular Classroom. Note 
Library Table, Bookshelves and Bulletin Board. The Book Collection 
for This Library Is Provided by the County Library 


Colusa Grammar School, Colusa 


A SacraMENTO Book Trst: Smoky, by Will James. 


1. Slang and incorrect language are used in this book because (a) the author 
didn’t know any better (b) it shows the way cowboys talk (c) horses don’t 
speak (d) -all books are written like that. 


1 Multiple-choice tests and answers are available from the Sacramento Public 
Schools at 5¢ per card. Address Sacramento Public Schools, Administration Build- 
ing, 1200 Twenty-first Street, Sacramento, California. 

2'The correct answers are given here by italics. In the test form they are 
indicated on an answer card. 
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2. How did Smoky act toward the wolves? (a) He ran away (b) he hid from 
them (c) he ran to his mother (d) he fought them by kicking and biting. 

3. Clint broke Smoky for riding by (a) beating him (b) tiring him out (c) win- 
ning his confidence by kind and firm handling (d) breaking his spirit. 


4. In winter Smoky was (a) turned out on the range to feed (b) kept in a barn 
(c) ridden after cattle (d) put in a corral. 


5. When Smoky was stolen which one of the following was he used for? (a) to 
ride on a range (b) to round up cattle at branding time (c) to buck in a rodeo 
(d) they could not use him as he was too wild. 


6. Which one of the following is true? (a) Clint found Smoky and he knew him 
immediately (b) Clint never saw Smoky again (c) Clint found Smoky in a 
stable (d) Clint found Smoky but it was some time before Smoky recognized 
him. 

7. After reading this story one should feel that: (a) wild horses are mean and 
can not be treated kindly (b) horses are intelligent and should be treated like 
human beings (c) all cowboys are cruel to horses (d) wild horses can only be 
used in rodeos for bucking. 


The best, though not the quickest means for evaluating a child’s 
response is through oral discussion with the librarian, discussion in 
small groups of children with pupil leadership, or in class discussions. 

When book reports are made, they should be simple and should 
consist in answering some five or six questions which the child can do 
in one or two sentences each. Reports which require extensive sketches 
of the author’s life and principal characters, discussions of plots, ete., 
are out of place in an elementary school. 

The most valuable uses of tests and book reviews is for the teacher 
in expanding the reading interests, and as an aid in careful book selec- 
tion. Failure to pass tests may be due to many causes; foremost 
among these is the child’s difficulty or lack of training in selecting a 
book suited to his reading ability and interests for recreational reading. 

How to select a book is an important factor in the learning situa- 
tion in the library. Selections determined by pleasing titles, known 
authors, attractive illustrations, approximate reading levels covering 
several grades placed on the pocket of the book, observing the table of 
contents, and reading the first page are various steps to overcome a 
‘‘hop-here, hop-there’’ type of reading. Browsing is a desirable 
feature, but only to the extent wherein benefit is derived. Reasonable 
time for browsing with considerable thought should lead to an appro- 
priate selection of a book followed by the desire to read it from start 
to finish. 


Book Reports 


Some librarians prefer a book report to a test. The oral report is 
a good device for getting children to talk about books. Children like 
to read books which other children tell them about. Written reports 
may be used for bulletin boards, composition work, ete. The formal 
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report may be used satisfactorily for reading records. The following 
form was used in Berkeley: 


Book REPORT 


IN INNG ee ee Schooloe2 2k oe ee ae 


1. The title. of-this book: 1ss222- 24-5. ee ee eee 
2. The author isi--—J222ct28 242 SSR RE RS Se 
3: The principal characters are.._.-. 0 2 2-2 Oe eee 
4° The ‘Setting’ 1g ino 22-2" 2 oe eee eo ee ee 


OULU L0Ok place 25. = aaa o 5 Recently 
a Ps ea nance When mother (father) was a girl (boy) 
Pe iad dirt When grandmother (father) was a girl (boy) 
ie Se BO 9% ea A long, long time ago 


6G. Tiassa Story.0Lvea RdVeNTUTE hs oe ees history 
eng = Rianne imagination ao <i. geoeranhy 
Ege g) vapor! true 325. 2.2 eee 


SOR | ENE not interesting 

rot Gees. hee extremely interesting 
S.<It-isusmitable stor ss 242 Se Wy See et Figg Ripe wie geet eek both 
9; Briefly the-story is about:-2-2 es ee eee 
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APPENDIX 
DIRECTORY FOR LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Realizing that many school libraries are situated in small cities 
or towns without facilities for supplying necessary library supplies, 
the following directory has been prepared for their use. The list is in 
no way a comprehensive one, the firms being chosen merely as repre- 
sentative of the areas in which they are located. For a more detailed 
directory the school librarian is advised to consult News Notes for 
California Libraries, October 1934, printed by the California State 
Library, Sacramento, California, which formed the basis for this briefer 
list. 


Bindery 


Cooperative Binding Co., 330 Jackson Street, San Francisco 

Foster & Futernick Co., 444 Bryant Street, San Francisco 

Herring & Robinson, 1927 Howard Street, San Francisco 

Lokke Book Bindery, 53871 Alhambra Avenue, Los Angeles 

Long Beach Binding Co., 326-B American Avenue, Long Beach 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc., Kosciusko & Morgan Streets, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Pacific Library Binding Co., 770 HE. Washington Street, Los Angeles 

Silvius & Schoenbackler, 423 J Street, Sacramento 

Stockton Bookbindery, 27 S. Sutter Street, Stockton 

Universal West Coast Bindery, 164 N. Hill Avenue, Pasadena 


-Resewed Binding 


Hertzberg Bindery, E. Grand Avenue and 22d Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 
New Method Book Bindery, Inec., Kosciusko & Morgan Streets, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Books, California Book Dealers 


Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post Street, San Francisco 

Gardner’s Book Store, Stockton 

Holmes Book Co., 274 14th Street, Oakland, 152 Kearney Street, San Francisco, 
and 814 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles. 


Junior Literary Guild; California representatives: 


Arthur Wagstaff, P. O. Box 1248, Oakland 
C. J. Thorne, 3340 Yorkshire Road, Pasadena 


Levinson’s Book Store, 1017 K Street, Sacramento 

Los Angeles News Co., 305 Boyd Street, Los Angeles 
Edward A. Mitchell, 308 138th Street, Oakland 

Newbegin’s, 358 Post St., San Francisco 

San Francisco News Co., 657 Howard Street, San Francisco 
Sather Gate Bookshop, 2271 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 
Vroman’s Book Store, 329 E. Colorado Street, Pasadena 


Encyclopedias 


KF. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Deaton Street, Chicago Illinois. (Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia) 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., Insurance Building, Spaulding & Arthington Streets, 
Chicago, Illinois. (Britannica Junior) 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. (The World Book) 


Equipment and Supplies 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne (Paper), 41 First Street, San Francisco 

Milton Bradley Co. (School Supplies), 552 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin 

Gaylord Bros., 44 N. Stanislaus Street, Stockton 

H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Remington Rand Business Service, Library Bureau Division, Library Department, 
509 Market Street, San Francisco, and 907 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 

Zellerbach Paper Co. (Paper), 534 Battery Street, San Francisco 


Periodical Subscription Agencies 


John A. Clow, 2990 Santa Rosa Avenue, Pasadena 

F. W. Faxon Co., 83-91 Francis Street, Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mayfair Agency, 51 EH. 33d Street, New York City, New York 

Sacramento News Agency, 727 H Street, Sacramento 

San Francisco News Co., 657 Howard Street, San Francisco 


Pictures 


Vera Jones Bright Studio, 165 Post Street, San Francisco 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. _ California 
representatives: 
Edward H. Jacobs, P. O. Box B, South Berkeley 
V. K. Cullen, Box 635 Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
Visual aids for nature study, geography and history. 
Lustin E. Martindale, 3629 Castalia Avenue, Los Angeles 
Wild flowers and trees of California. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Massachusetts 
Publishers Distributing Service, Inc., 706 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Animal, bird and desert pictures. 
Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, Saratoga 
Photographs of California plants and flowers. 
Edgar H. Smith, 2684 W. Pico Street, Los Angeles 
Visual aids for history and art. ' 
Mrs. Lena Scott-Harris, 5157 Eleventh Avenue, Los Angeles 
Wild flowers tinted in oil. 
University Prints, Newton, Massachusetts 


Rubber Stamps and Type 


Note: These items may be obtained in most cities, but these firms are representative 
for the areas in which they are located and are listed for the convenience of 
those schools that may have to order by mail. 

H. 8S. Crocker Co., 565-571 Market Street, San Francisco 

Lane Stamp Co., 83 Seventh Street, San Diego 

Los Angeles Rubber Stamp Co., 181 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 

Moise-Klinkner Co., 560 Market Street, San Francisco 

Sleeper Stamp Co., 825 J Street, Sacramento 


School Book Publishers (with California offices) 


Allyn and Bacon, 560 Mission Street, San Francisco 
American Book Company, 121 Second Street, San Francisco 
Milton Bradley Co., 552 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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Ginn and Company, 45 Second Street, San Francisco 
D. C. Heath and Company, 182 Second Street, San Francisco 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 500 Howard Street, San Francisco 
Laidlaw Brothers, 133 First Street, San Francisco 
The Macmillan Company, 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Rand McNally & Company, 559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 609 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

BH. P. Dutton & Co. 

A. Flanagan Co. 

Hall & McCreary Co. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


School Book Depositories 


Elementary Supplementary Textbooks and Library Books, Supplementary 
Materials and Workbooks, and Standardized Tests, from all publishers are avail- 
able from the following depositories : 


California School Book Depository, 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Southern California School Book Depository, Ltd., 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 


INDEX 


Numbers refer to pages 


Abbreviations, catalog typing rules, 71 
Accession record, 64-65, 96 
Administration 
California school libraries, 1-41 
Centralized type, 4-18, 15-21 
Under county direction, 4-13 
Under city direction, 15—21 
Separate school districts, 138-14 
Town and rural districts, 4-14 
American Library Association 
Suggestions as to duties of 
school librarians, 33 
Suggestions as to personnel, 44-45 
Analytics, cataloging, 90-91 
Attendance, see Schedule of attendance 
Bibliographies 
Of book selection aids, 54-57 
Of handbooks for teaching library 
usage 
To college students, 538-54 
To elementary school pupils, 133 
Of newspapers for children, 61 
Of periodicals for children, 60 
On cataloging and book processing, 


96-97 
On organization and management, 
42-43 
On training, school librarians, 53 
Binding 
Books, 101 


Pamphlets, 103-105 
Book, Parts of 
Suggestions for teaching, 117-118 
‘Book buying, see Order work 
Book card, form, 93 
Book collections 
Classroom reading table, 5-6, 21, 28 
Ownership, 39 
Size in relation to enrollment, 18 
Survey of, in 1932, 14 
Book lists 
Aids for book selection, 54-57 
Use, to stimulate reading, 27 
Book pockets, 92, 93, 98 
Book processing, 64-96, 98-101 
Mechanical, 98-101 
Cleaning, 100 
Marking, 98—99 
Rebinding, 101 
Recasing, 101 
Repairing, 100-101 


Book processing—Continued 
Shellacking, 99 
Technical (cataloging), 64-96 
Book repair, 100-101 
Book reports, 181-132 
Book reviewing periodicals, 56-57, 58 
Book selection 
Aids, for librarians, 54-57 
City systems, 15, 19 
Cooperative methods, 37 
County libraries, 10 
Criteria, 54 
Current books, 56—57 
In relation to curriculum, 21-22, 54 
Points to consider, 54 
Reference books, 58-60 
Book shelves, 30-31 
Books 
Arrangement on shelves, 110-111, 
116-117 
Care, 99-100 
Cleaning, 100 
Directions for marking, 98—99 
Recasing and rebinding, 101 
Repair, 100-101 
Books and reading 
Bibliography, 55—56 
Methods of stimulating interest, 127—- 
132 
Budgets 
County library school departments, 
9-11 
Bulletin boards, 110 
Burkes, Regina C. M., quoted, 45-446 
California School Library Association, 
Northern Section Elementary school 
library handbook, 119, 122 
Call number, 72 
Capitalization, cataloging, 71 
Card catalog 
Dictionary, defined, 68 
Functions, 68 
Most useful form, 68 
Use, suggestions for teaching, 118 
Catalog card 
Study of, 118-119 
Unit form, 70 
Cataloging, 68—96 
- ©entral administration, 38 
Definition, 68 
Economy, 38 
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Cataloging—Continued 
Efficiency, 38 
Routine, 68—96 
Tools, 78, 96-97 
Typing rules, 71 
Cataloging equipment 
Cabinet, 92 
Supplies, 92 
Directory, 184-136 
Cataloging processes, 64-96 
Accessioning, 64-65 
Cataloging, 68-96 
Classification, 66-68 
Filing cards, 93-94 
Making book ecards, 92 
Marking, 98—99 
Pasting, pockets, etc., 98 
Shellacking, 99 
Shelf listing, 94-96 
Tracing, 74-75 
Children’s literature 
Year course recommended for teach. 
ers, 49 
Circulation practices 
Classroom use, 27, 113 
County library service 
To schools, 8-9, 12 
To teachers, 11-12 
Home use of books, 27, 113 
Supplementary readers, 38-39 
Visual materials, 39 
City school library administration, 14-- 
ya: 
Centralized type, 15-17 
Finance, legal provisions, 14 
Classification, 66—68 
Suggestions for lessons, 116-117 
Dewey decimal wall chart, 117 
Classroom libraries 
Advantages, 28-24 
Disadvantages, 19, 23, 37 
Equipment, 28 
Unit libraries, 23, 24, 26 
Classroom reading tables, 21, 28 | 
Books for, supplied by county libra. 
ries, 5-6 
Classroom teachers 
Cooperation with librarians, 25-26 
Courses for, in library usage, 47-48. 
Instructors in library usage, 47-48 
Knowledge of library use necessary, 
47-48 
Required training suggested, 47-48 
Responsibility in encouraging library 
habits, 26 
Training to use library, 45 
Cost 
Book collection, 18 


Cost—Continued 
Estimate, per volume, 18 
Maintenance, 18, 19 
Equipment, 18 
Housing, 18 
Mending, 19 
Personnel, 18 
Repair of books, 19 
Replacement of books, 18 
Cross references, 80-83 
County libraries 
Branch service to schools, 18-14 
Visits to, by classes, 6 
Service to affiliated schools, 4-18 
Book selection, 10) 
Budgets, 9-11 
Circulation routine, 8-9 
Finance, 9-11 
Legal provisions, 4 
Materials available, 5-8 
Fresno County, 7-8 
Problems in administration, 9 
Teachers’ professional libraries, 7 
Service to unaffiliated schools, 13-14 
Curriculum and the library, 1-2, 3, 24— 
27 
Dewey decimal system of classification, 
see Classification 
Dictionaries, 58-59 
Lessons on, 119-122 
Dictionary catalog, see Card Catalog 
Dictionary study, 119-122 
Duplication of book titles, 10 
Encyclopedias, 58 
Lessons on, 122-127 
Equipment 
Catalog ecards, 92 
Cataloging supplies, 92 
Decoration, 109-110 
Directory, 134-136 
For preparing fugitive material, 102 
Furniture, 28, 30-32 
Shelving, 30-31 
Typewriter, 93 
Exhibits, 110 
Pictures, preparation, 106-108 
Fargo, Lucile F. aes 
Quoted, on personnel, 45 
Fiction, classification, 68 
Filing 
Cards, 938-94 
Pictures, 108 
Finance 
Book budget, 61 
Centralized city administr ation, 16-17 
County library service to schools, 9- 
11 
Legal provisions, city school districts, 
14 
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Floor plans, 29-30 
Fresno county, 7-8, 11, 16 
Fugitive material 
Filing, 105 
Preparation, 101-105 
Equipment needed, 102 
Supplies needed, 102 
Imprint, 72 
Instruction in library use, 116-127 
Integration of classroom and library 
activities, 1-2, 3, 24-27 
Inventory, 94, 96, 115 
Lacquering, see Shellacking 
Legal provisions 
Affiliation with county library, 4 
Library funds, city school districts, 14 
Library funds, rural school districts, 
4 
Leisure reading books 
Supplied by county libraries, 5-6, 10, 
14 
Lettering, see Marking 
Libraries, County, see County libraries 
Libraries, Educational History, 1-3, 44 
Libraries, Public, see Public libraries 
Library funds, legal provisions, 4 
Library objectives, 116 
Library rooms 
Decoration, 109-110 
Equipment, 28, 30-32, 110 
Floor plan, 29-30 
Size, 28 
Study of, made by California 
School Library Association, 
Northern Section, 15 
Utilization, 22 
Library schedule, see Sictedtile of 
attendance 
Library service to schools 
Evolution, 1 
Objectives, 116 
Relationship to curricula, 1 
Library supplies, directory, 1384-136 
Library teachers 
Definition, 46 
Preparation, 46 
Library training, 45-52 
Basic courses for teachers, 48-49 
For classroom teachers; 47-48 
For teacher-librarians, 34-35, 46, 50— 
51 
For library teachers, 46 
For professional school librarians, 34, 
51-52 
Need for, 46 
Long Beach, 15, 16, 17 
Los Angeles, 16, 17 


Magazines, see Periodicals 
Maps and globes 
County library service, 6 
Marking of books, 98—99 
Mounting 
Excerpts from periodicals, 103-105 
Pictures, 106, 107-108 
Newspapers, 61 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Standards, personnel, 45 
Oakland, 15 
Objectives, school library service, 116 
Order work, 61-63 
Discounts, 61 
Sample order card, 62 
Selection of dealer, 61 
Organization 
Problems, 36 
Types, 3-4 
Organization, Centralized Ly Ly 
In counties, 4-5 
In cities, 15-16 
Advantages, 19, 38 
Pamphlets, 101—105 
Care of, 101, 105 
Cases, 105 
Filing, 105 
Subject headings, 105. 
Pasadena, 16 
Periodicals 
Book reviewing, 56—57, 58 
County library service, 6-8 
Loans, 8 
Subscriptions, 8 
Excerpts, preparation, 103-105 
see also 
Newspapers 
Personnel, 3, 15, 16, 17, 23, 32-33, 
34-36 
Cost, 17 
Needs, according to enrollment, 45 
Study of, made by California School 
Library Association, Northern 
Section, 15 
Types, 34-36, 44-45 
Phonograph records 
County library service, 6 
Pictures 
Filing, 108 
Mounting, 101-108 
Sources, 106 
Subject headings, 108 
Preparation of books for shelves 
Cataloging, 64-96 
Marking, 98—99 
Opening, 98 
Pasting pocket, 98 
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Preparation of books for shelves— 
Continued 
Pocketing, 98 
Shellacking, 99 
Professional libraries, Teachers’ 
see 
Teachers’ professional libraries 
Public libraries 
Cooperation of schools, 40—41 
Provision of classroom library units, 
20 
Punctuation, cataloging, 71 
Readers, Supplementary, 10-16 
County library service, 5 
Circulation methods, 38-39 
Reading 
Guidance, 116-1382 
Records, 128 
Reports, 131-1382 
Tests, 130-131 
Rebinding, 101 
Reference books, 57-60 
Classification, 68 
Indispensable, 58-60 
Selection, aids, 54-58 
Reference work, 113-115 
Replacements 
Cost estimates, 18 
Rural district library funds, 4 
Russell, W. F. quoted, 47 
Sacramento, 15, 16, 25, 35, 
127, 180-1381 
San Diego, 16 
San Francisco, 15, 67 
San Jose State College 
Program in librarianship, 50-51 
Schedule of attendance 
For visits of classes, 22, 111 
School code provisions, 4, 14 
School district libraries, 13 
School librarians ~ 
.. American Library Association sug- 
: gestions, 44-45 
Duties, 33 
Need for training, 45-46 
Qualifications, Personal, 45-46 
Qualifications, Professional, 46-47 
Types, 384-36, 46 
Definitions, 46 
School Library Association 
California, Northern Section 
Study of elementary school libra- 
ries, 14-15 
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Schools, Limited-service (county), 11 
Shelf list, 65, 94-96 
Shellacking of books, 99 
Shelving, see Book shelves 
Subject headings, 76—79 
Supplementary readers, see Readers, 
Supplementary 
Supplies 
Cataloging, 92 
Directory, 1384-1386 
Needed, for preparing fugitive 
material, 102 
Surveys ; 
Study made by California School 
Library Association, Northern seec- 
tion, 14-15 
Teacher-librarians 
Definition, 34-386 
Functions, 34 
Need for training, 46 
Preparation, 46, 49-50 
Program of training recommended 
for, 49-51 
Teacher-training programs in library 
service 
California offerings insufficient, 48 
Required courses suggested, 49-51 
San Jose State College program, 50, 
57 
see also 
Library training 
Teachers, see 
Classroom. teachers 
Library teachers 
Teachers’ professional libraries 
City, 17 
County, 7 
Laboratory for. curriculum commit- 
tees, 39 
Textbooks 
Change in use, 1 
Circulation methods, 38-39 
Distribution, in cities, 16 
Supplementary, 5-10 
Tracing, 74 
Typewriter equipment, 93 
Typing rules, cataloging, 71 
Uniform entry, cataloging, 76, 87, 88 
Visual materials 
County library service, 6 
Distribution in city systems, 16 
Maps and globes, 6 
Questions of distribution, 39 


